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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_-—>—————— 


fg week has passed without any solution of the 
Venezuelan trouble being arrived at, and it is difficult 
to say from the confused telegrams sent from Washington, 
which vary from day to day, whether any real progress is 
being made. It is impossible, however, not to note that the 
keeping open of the question as long as possible, and the 
increase of the irritation in America, and also among the 
rest of the European Powers, act in favour of Germany, 
and are injurious to us, and we may therefore feel certain 
that, beg and pray for a merciful interpretation of the bond 
with Germany as we may, the astute diplomatists at Berlin 
will not loosen the chain till they have obtained the 
maximum of benefit from qur co-operation. They know 
that at the moment it is only Germany who has incurred 
suspicion and caused serious irritation in America, Ger- 
many will therefore not be anxious to let us off as long 
as there is a chance of her forcing us to incur an equal 
amount of odium. Again, Germany would like, as much as 
we should dislike, to see Britain and Germany grouped in 
diplomatic antagonism to America and France, or rather to 
America and the Dual Alliance. That is an arrangement on 
the international chessboard which she has long schemed to 
secure. But, after all, we have no right to complain of 
Germany thus exploiting the diplomatic situation for all it 
is worth. It was only natural for her to do so. The blame 
rests with those who so gratuitously gave her the opportunity 
to parade us through the world tied to her car. 


We do not think it will serve any good purpose to dwell on 
the details of the negotiations, but it is important to put on 
record a quotation from a German newspaper sent by the very 
able Berlin correspondent of the Times to Friday’s paper. 


“The Tagliche Rundschau, an influential journal with a large | 


circulation, publishes,” he tells us, “a communication ‘from a | 
| serious negotiations until South African affairs had ceased to 


valued correspondent’ (Von geschitzter Sezte), in confirmation 
of its opinion that ‘the insolence of the United States, 
fostered by the inexhaustible complaisance of the people 
of Europe, has reached a pitch which is simply unbear- 
able’” This “valued correspondent” goes on to say, 
among other amazing things:—‘The United States will 
keep perfectly quiet, for President Roosevelt is a man 
of too great experience not to reflect upon the com- 
parative strength of the allied fleets and that of North 
America.” In other words, the Alliance has brought us to 
this point, that the German Press now threatens America with 
the British Fleet. Was it as a reminder of this kind that the 
German Emperor set up, only a few days ago, a list of the 
British and German warships side by side in the Reichstag ? | 





entanglement or no entanglement, if matters were really to 
become serious, the grouping of the Fleets would be as it was 
in Manila Bay, and not as the Kaiser is now trying to adver- 
tise to the world. 


The public mind was disturbed on Tuesday by hearing 
that the King was ill, and that the Royal visit to Chats. 
worth must be abandoned. The King had caught a slight 
attack of influenza, and his physicians naturally refused to 
sanction his undergoing the fatigues of a journey and visit in 
February. But though the King has to be careful, like all 
influenza patients, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
attack will really prove a mild one. On Friday he was already 
pronounced convalescent and to be able to transact current 
business. 


The Austro-Russian scheme of reforms for Macedonia still 
remains unpublished, though a month has elapsed since Count 
Lamsdorff and Count Goluchowski arrived at a “complete 
understanding” on the subject. The result of this delay is 
shown in dissatisfaction in Vienna and uneasiness in Sofia. 
The activity of the Macedonian Committee is unabated, 
reports have come in of conflicts between Turkish troops 
and Bulgarian bands in the vilayet of Monastir, and, according 
to the Times correspondent in Sofia, the prospect of an out- 
break in Macedonia in the spring is so imminent that unless 
the Powers speedily intervene a war between Bulgaria and 
Turkey may easily be precipitated. Meantime the Paris 
correspondent of the Times gives prominence to a plea, 
communicated by a pro-Turkish correspondent, for a revival 
of the traditional amicable relations between England and 
Turkey, on the singular ground that neither State has a 
reliable friend! “Why,” asks the writer, “should not 
England reflect on the advantages of having at her disposal 
the admirable eight hundred thousand men forming the 
Turkish Army?” This astounding proposition is doubtless 
due to our inexplicable action in Venezuela. After backing 
the wrong horse twice over, why should we not do it again ? 
We need not wonder at the Turks proposing an alliance when 
they see how easily such favours are to be obtained in London. 
“There you have only to ask and have” is no doubt their 
comment on current events. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a most interesting letter 
from its Madrid correspondent on the Moroccan question. 
He asserts that about the end of last summer M. Delcassé 
submitted to Lord Lansdowne definité proposals for the 
settlement of the whole Moroccan situation. France was 
to be allowed a free hand to deal with Moroccan terri- 
tory except on the North African littoral, and as a set- 
off would officially recognise the British occupation of Egypt. 
Lord Lansdowne, it is stated, was disposed to view the pro- 
position with favour, but asked to be allowed to postpone 


be urgent and the Venezuelan business had been arranged, 
Unfortunately, the subsequent outbreak of the rebellion in 
Morocco has placed a new complexion on the matter, and 
rendered the proposed solution less easy of achievement. The 
correspondent draws two legitimate deductions from this 
episode: first, that it affords welcome proof of the increased 
friendliness of the French Government towards England, and 
second, that it conclusively disposes of the attacks on M. 
Delcassé for neglecting French interests in North Africa. 
Unhappily, the incident also proves the extraordinary inertness 
of our Foreign Office. The opportunity was not one to risk 
losing by delay, considering how often in foreign affairs such 
good chances do not recur. We may add while on the 
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subject of Morocco that the Pretender appears to have suffered 
a defeat, though not one so serious as was at first supposed. 


The abdication of Holkar, which was officially announced on 
January 31st, has relieved the Government of India from 
what might have become a most difficult, as well as distress- 
ing, situation. As the official account guardedly suggests, 
the state of the unfortunate Prince’s health rendered his 
resignation inevitable, and it was performed at last with 
dignity and self-control. His successor is, of course, his son, 
a lad said to be of much promise, who will be trained for 
a few years by the Resident, Major Younghusband, an officer 
far too able and too experienced to make the common mis- 
take of endeavouring to turn an Asiatic Prince into an 
imitation Englishman. That lad may have a great career. 
Next to the Sikhs, the Mahrattas are the most active and 
hopeful nationality among Hindoos, and their future will 
depend in no small degree upon the leadership of their 
three powerful Princes, Holkar, Sindiah, and the Gaikwar 
of Baroda. The retired Prince will, it is understood, con- 
tinue to reside in stately seclusion on an estate about fifty 
miles from his capital, Indore. 


Mr. Chamberlain arrived in Kimberley on Thursday week, 
and made two important speeches on the following day. 
Replying to addresses of welcome in the Town Hall in the 
morning, Mr. Chamberlain, after a cordial reference to the 
work of those who had defended Kimberley during the siege, 
devoted most of his speech to the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of Empire. ‘Each stone of the future Empire,” he 
observed, “ has been cemented by blood,” and no man should 
boast of Empire unless he was prepared to make sacrifices for 
it. The Motherland, which in a time of trial had nobly sus- 
tained its claim to the headship of the British race, could not 
much longer sustain the burden alone, and therefore called 
her children from the four corners of the world to help her to 
maintain what in the past she had maintained by her sole 
efforts. His experiences since he had landed in South Africa 
had dispelled all doubts as to how they would answer that 
call. A small minority, as in the United Kingdom, might 
haggle about the cost, but he was sure that the people of the 
Colonies would feel no sacrifice too great to maintain their 
fundamental position. 


At the banquet held in his honour in the evening Mr. 
Chamberlain prefaced his remarks with a tribute to Mr. 
Rhodes. There was, he said, nothing mean or petty about 
Mr. Rhodes. “ He had great ideas, he was careless of luxury 
and the pleasures wealth could produce, but he was ambitious 
of power, because he believed he could use it for the benefit of 
South Africa. He gave a new start to the Empire, and im- 
printed on South Africa his own large conception of its future 
destiny.” Mr. Chamberlain then described the progress that 
had been made towards the repatriation of burghers, and the 
replacing of the bywoners on the land in the Transvaal. He 
did not wish to minimise difficulties or the influence exerted 
by irreconcilables, yet he ventured to predict that long before 
it was anticipated the full concession of free institutions 
might be made to those who were so recently our bitter 
opponents. Lastly, turning to the thorny question of Cape 
politics, Mr. Chamberlain drew a clear distinction between 
passive sympathy and active rebellion. He was there, he 
continued, as an advocate of reconciliation; but this policy 
must begin in the Cape. “Unless it does begin, I think that 
in the great movement towards federation the premier Colony, 
which ought to take the lead, will be left out in the cold.” As 
he pointed out, the Home Government's desire to graz-t self- 
government to the new Colonies as soon as possible was 
seriously prejudiced by the damaging analogy drawn from 
the experience of the Cape, where the full concession of 
self-government had not conduced to concord or peace. 


From Kimberley Mr. Chamberlain went to visit Paardeberg, 
and thence trekked to Bloemfontein, visiting and conversing 
with all the farmers along his route. Three miles outside 
Bloemfontein Mr. Chamberlain and his party, at the end of a 
forty-two-mile drive, were met by a great concourse of people 
on foot, bicycles, and horses, who cheered the visitors as they 
passed along the line, and then, falling in behind the carriages, 
accompanied them into the town. As a pleasing evidence of 





a 
the improved state of feeling, Reuter’s correspondent notes 
that the three sections of Boers—the “ hands-uppers,” the 
National Scouts, and those who fought to the end—haye 
decided to join together in the presentation of addresses and 
petitions,—a combination which would have been impossible a 
few months ago. 


Death during the past week has dealt heavily with both 
Oxford and Cambridge. Sir George Gabriel Stokes, who died 
on February Ist in his eighty-fifth year, probably possessed 
the profoundest scientific intellect of our time, and exercised 
an influence, direct and indirect, upon the scientific progress 
of the world during the last sixty years that is quite in. 
calculable. As a pure mathematician, at any rate from the 
death of Professor Cayley, he stood alone; and he also 
possessed a rare power of experimental research. The com. 
bination was unique and victorious. He was Senior Wrangler 
in 1841; in 1849 he was elected Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics ; in 1852 he gained the Rumford Medal of the Royal 
Society, and became President in 1885; he represented his 
University in Parliament and was made a Baronet in 1899, 
The celebration of his jubilee as Lucasian Professor in 1899 
was made the occasion of a tribute from every quarter of 
the scientific world. He accepted the Mastership of Pem. 
broke College last year. A man of simple life and generous 
impulses, he was, moreover, absolutely devoid of either 
intellectual arrogance or jealousy, and he did not find the 
dogmas of Christianity less tenable than the dogmas of 
science. Another very distinguished mathematician, Dr, 
Norman Macleod Ferrers, Master of Caius, who was Senior 
Wrangler in 1851, died a few hours before Professor Stokes, 
With him a familiar personality, ironic but kindly, passes 
from Cambridge. 


Oxford’s losses have also been severe. By the death of Dr, 
James Edwards Sewell, Warden of New College, on Janu- 
ary 29th, in his ninety-third year, is snapped probably the last 
link that connected modern Oxford with the home of lost 
causes. It is seventy-three years since Dr. Sewell! obtained 
the Fellowship at New College which he held until his death, 
He therefore knew Oxford before the Oxford Movement—the 
Oxford of the eighteenth century—he saw her newly awakened 
by the efforts of Keble and Newman, he became Warden in 
time (1860) to take part in the great liberalising movement 
that began with the first University Commission, he saw the 
abolition of tests in 1871, and he lived to behold Mr. Rhodes’s 
attempt to democratise the University. Though not a great 
scholar, Dr. Sewell was a sound statesman who did much to 
preserve the continuity of Oxford ideas. The death of the 
Warden was followed two days later by that of the Rev. John 
Earle, the Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University, and 
one of the most distinguished of modern philologists and 
linguists. He was elected Fellow of Oriel in 1848, Anglo- 
Saxon Professor in 1849, and again in 1876. His gifts are 
illustrated by the story that he learned to speak Welsh 
fluently in a summer holiday. 


Lord Cranborne, as the guest of the Sheffield Chamber of 
Commerce, on Friday, the 30th ult., made some strange 
observations on the Venezuelan imbroglio. He is reported to 
have said that “it was not in order to assure the bondholders, 
but emphatically to protect our humble fellow-subjects, that 
we had engaged upon what was termed the Venezuelan mess, 
It was a mess. Warlike operations were always a mess 
but we must not be afraid of that.” Proceeding to 
discuss our co-operation with Germany, he said he was not at 
all astonished at the irritation provoked in view of the hostile 
feeling produced last year by “the words of certain irrespon- 
sible persons in Germany.”’—The inclusion of Count von 
Bilow amongst “ irresponsible persons ” is really a master- 
stroke of humour.—But, continued Lord Cranborne, we should 
take care not to follow this bad example. After all, what was 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander, and he had been 
“a little shocked at the recklessness with which certain irre- 
sponsible persons in England had criticised the operations of 
Germany without knowing anything at all upon the subject. 
There was no German Alliance. Undoubtedly there were 
certain arrangements to govern our common action when we 
entered into this business, and we could not leave in the lurch 
those who took common action with us.” 
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Mr. Austen Chamberlain also spoke frankly on the same 
topic last Saturday night, but happily without emulating the 
ineptitude of his colleague. His speech, indeed, made out as good 
acase as could be made out for anything so humiliating, so in- 
‘rious, nay, 80 ridiculous, as our confessed inability to. say 
: No” to Germany when she asked to be allowed to encumber 
us with her alliance,—an alliance which everybody but the 
Government knew must bring in its train unpopularity at home 
and distrust abroad. He met the question, Why did we not re- 
fuse overtures for concerted action? by retorting that he had 
noticed no criticism anywhere of our co-operation with Italy. 
“The whole of the criticism was directed against our co-opera- 
tion with Germany. It would be idle for him to affect to ignore 
the unpopularity of that co-operation, or to pretend surprise 
that it was not very popular in this country. The events of 
the last few years were still too recent in our memories, Un- 
fortunate utterances in the German Press and elsewhere sunk 
deep into the minds and hearts of Englishmen, and they had 
created a feeling which it might take time to overcome.” That 
is all true; but it did not need a Cabinet Minister to 
point it out. As we have said elsewhere, the Government 
and their apologists seem to think that “ the Venezuelan mess” 
was due to physical causes and not to their own blundering,— 
that, in fact, they were caught in a thunder-storm, not that they 
plunged headlong into a bog owing to their own carelessness. 





The fifth of the articles in the Times on “ The Problems of 
the Army,” which appeared on Tuesday, is occupied with the 
problem of home defence, and is perhaps the most interesting 
of the series. The writer of the article proposes that the 
Home Defence Army, as distinguished from the professional 
Imperial Army, should have a separate War Office and a sepa- 
rate General Staff of its own. The Home Army would also be 
divided into army corps, which would be autonomous in all 
matters of internal organisation. The composition of the 
Home Army would, he suggests, be as follows. At the head 
of it would be the Guards, with a two-year service. Then 
would come an improved and enlarged Militia, a Militia of, 
say, two hundred thousand, with a Militia Reserve of a 
hundred thousand—the Yeomanry are no doubt included in 
this estimate—and an improved Volunteer Force. The Home 
Army, however, as we understand the writer in the Times, 
would be officered by an adequately paid corps of professional 
officers, at any rate in the higher ranks. There should also, 
he considers, be a permanent force of non-commissioned 
officers. Again, there should be a free interchange of officers 
between the Home and the Imperial Armies. The writer, we 
may add, points out, as we have often done, the value of 
skilled and mobile riflemen in home defence. As our readers 
will gather even from this scanty summary, the ideas of the 
writer in the Times are in many respects akin to those we 
have repeatedly expressed in these columns. They differ rather 
in details than in essentials. We must, however, take strong 


exception to the plan for placing the Guards in the Home | 


Defence Army rather than in the expeditionary force belong- 
ing to the professional or Imperial Army kept always at the 
centre ready for an emergency call, nor can we think the plan of 
having two War Offices a practicable one. Wemay mention that 
asixth article which appeared in Wednesday’s Times also advo- 
cates a scheme that we have often put forward,—namely, that 
physical training of a military nature should be compulsory in 
all our schools just as a literary training is now compulsory. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, speaking to the East Worcester 
Liberal Unionist Divisional Council on Wednesday, made an 
announcement of no little political importance. It was to the 
effect that the time was coming when the Government ought 
to deal with the inequalities in the distribution of electoral 
power, which, in spite of the changes in and growth of our 
population, had not been altered since 1884, or more than 
seventeen years ago. The monstrous, and from the Unionist 
point of view the dangerous, injustice of the present system 
has again and again been noted by us, and we are delighted 
at this indication that the Government have at last become 
awake to the evil. It is needless to say that no tinkering 
with the subject will suffice, and that unless the Irish repre- 
sentation is reduced to its just proportions the nation will 
not rest satisfied. England must have no more Members 
than those to which she is entitled by population, but the 


An interesting account of the pioneer work in wireless 
telegraphy is given in Tuesday’s Times. According to the 
writer, in point of time the real pioneer was the late Professor 
D. E. Hughes, who as far back as 1879 with a sparking coil 
and a telephone connected to the microphone sent audible 
signals through space for upwards of five hundred yards. 
These experiments, however, were not published to the world, 
and the title of an independent originator of wireless tele- 
graphy is claimed for Sir Oliver Lodge on the strength of his 
experiments, based on the discoveries of Hertz, with an induc- 
tion coil and “ coherers ” in 1894, Signalling by this method 
was carried on during these experiments at a distance of more 
than half-a-mile, and is capable of being carried on over a 
space of forty-five miles and more. We may note that the 
article, whieh in no way tends to depreciate the subsequent 
achievements of Signor Marconi, makes no mention of the 
successful experiments on the same lines conducted by Sir 
William Preece early in the “ nineties.” 


It is satisfactory to be able to note that efforts are being 
made throughout the country, irrespective of political 
opinions, to put the Education Act in operation at an early 
date. The succession of circulars issued by the Board of 
Education is having a good effect. It is interesting to read 
that the British and Foreign School Society is prepared 
to associate itself with the work of administering the 
Act. The Wesleyan Conference, moreover, while advocating 
the use of “every legitimate means to secure an early 
amendment” of the measure, advises Methodists “to use 
every effort” to secure representation upon the various 
educational authorities and to work the Act. There is, there- 
fore, little probability that the wild views recently expressed 
by Dr. Clifford and Mr. Lloyd-George will influence Noncon- 
formist policy in the matter. We hope that the clergy at 
large will follow the advice contained in the Bishop of 
Rochester’s recent diocesan letter on the subject: “ Welcome 
cordially the closer co-operation of the laity.” 


A very interesting exhibition is now taking place at 
the Holland Fine Art Gallery of works executed with 
M. Raffaelli’s solid oil-colours. The plan consists in 
mixing the dry powder colour with a very small quantity 
of oil and a certain amount of wax. A pastel is the 
result, but with this difference: the touches adhere firmly 
to the ground canvas or panel. Like pastel, the colours can 
be mixed together, but not so easily as with ordinary oil- 
colours. Therefore a large number of tints are made. Most 
of the colours are found in four gradations of paleness pro- 
duced by mixing the colour with white. These colours are not 
toys, but a serious contribution to the technique of the painter, 
and there seems no reason to doubt their permanence. 


Mr. Dooley has been moved to humorous protest in 
the New York Journal by Mr. Carnegie’s munificence- 
“*Has Andhrew Carnaygie given ye a libry yet?’ asked 
Mr. Dooley. ‘Not that I know iv,’ said Mr. Hennessy. 
‘He will,’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘Ye'll not escape him. Befure 
he dies he hopes to crowd a libry on ivry man, woman, 
an’ child in th’ counthry. MHe’s given thim to cities, 
towns, villages, an’ whistlin’ stations. They’re tearin’ down 
gas-houses an’ poor-houses to put up libries. Befure another 
year ivry house in Pittsburg that ain’t a blast furnace will be 
a Carnaygie libry. In some places all th’ buildin’s is libries. 
If ye write him f'r an autygraft he sinds yea libry.’” You 
do not stimulate authorship, according to Mr. Dooley, by erect- 
ing libraries. “Libries niver encouraged lithrachoor anny 
more thin tombstones encourage livin’. No wan iver wrote 
annything because he was tol’ that a hundred years fr’m now his 
books might be taken down fr’m a shelf in a granite sepulcher 
an’ some wan wud write ‘ Good’ or ‘ This man is crazy’ in th’ 
margin. What lithrachoor needs is fillin’ food. If Andhrew 
wud put a kitchen in th’ libries an’ build some bunks or aven 
swing a few hammocks where livin’ authors cud crawl in at 
night an’ sleep while waitin’ fr this enlightened nation to 
wake up an’ discover th’ Shakespeares now on th’ turf, he wud 
be givin’ a rale boost to lithrachoor.” The idea of a literary 
“‘doss-house” is excellent, provided that no writers of novels 
were admitted. 





same rule must be applied to Ireland, which now has some 
thirty Members too many. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHY ARE WE TIED TO GERMANY? 


Ww are we tied to the tail of Germany? That is a 
question which is being asked on all sides. In fact, 
the attempts to solve the puzzle have almost produced a 
political guessing game. The public, though completely 
in the dark, opine that there must be some reason for 
our having allied ourselves with Germany when every 
apparent motive of policy and prudence pointed in the 
opposite direction. Hence they are searching everywhere 
with the utmost diligence for the unknown explanation 
which will make the matter clear. It has been suggested, 
for instance, that we were obliged to do what Germany 
asked us to do without demur because Germany had re- 
frained from hostile action during the Boer War on the 
promise that we would work with her and for her when 
next she asked us. That suggestion is surely un- 
tenable. The British Foreign Office may be careless and 
ill-informed, and may drift into dangerous positions 
through lack of forethought, but it is impossible that it 
could have given Germany a general “call” on our aid. 
Another explanation of our complaisance towards Germany 
has been put forward by the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, but we venture to think that his explana- 
tion is equally untenable. Lord Cranborne’s explanation 
has been so well summarised and commented on by Mr. 
Arthur Lee, M.P., in a letter to Tuesday’s Times that we 
cannot do better than quote his words. What, asks Mr. 
Lee, is the official explanation of the present state of 
affairs P— 

“Simply that, as Germany asked us to co-operate, it would have 
been churlish and lacking in magnanimity to have declined. To 
quote Lord Cranborne :—‘ We all remember and deplore the words 
of certain irresponsible persons in Germany which produced such 
a hostile feeling in this country last year.’ This in itself is a 
remarkable statement, seeing that perhaps the most offensive 
words of all emanated from Count von Biilow, the Chancellor of 
the German Empire. However, let us grant Lord Cranborne’s 
contention that the German Chancellor is an ‘irresponsible 
person,’ and pass on to the curious influence of his remarks on our 
foreign policy. The Under-Secretary of State goes on to develop 
the official argument that it would have been ungentlemanly on 
our part to have shown our resentment of German insults by a 
polite refusal to co-operate in Venezuela; nay, further, magna- 
nimity demanded that we should stand between Germany and 
American hostility, and thus enable her to do in South American 
waters what she would otherwise have been forbidden to do. He 
says:—‘It would have been inconsistent with that temperate 
moderation which we are never tired of attributing to ourselves 
if we had refused.’ Here, then, we have the machinery of our 
diplomacy with Germany laid bare for inspection. When she 
wishes to involve us in a course of action which would be 
naturally detrimental to our interests, and which might even be 
designed solely with the object of embroiling us with our best 
friends, she has only to pave the way by a series of responsible 
and ‘irresponsible’ insults. A decent interval is then allowed to 
elapse so that British indignation, proverbially shortlived, shall 
have time to crystallize into ‘temperate moderation.’ The train 
is now laid, and all that remains is to proffer the request, how- 
ever embarrassing, and to rely upon our magnanimity to ensure 
our compliance.” 

Mr. Lee wittily goes on to suggest some domestic analogies 
for this strange course of action. “The scheme is beauti- 
fully simple and full of fascinating possibilities, whether 
applied to international affairs or to private life. If, for 
example, one wishes to shoot over an acquaintance’s well- 
stocked coverts in the autumn, send him a series of abusive 
post-cards in the spring. Then, in the late summer, hint 
that an invitation would be acceptable, and his British 
instincts of gentlemanly toleration may be counted upon 
to do the rest.” Whether Mr. Lee really thinks it possible 
that the Foreign Secretary was swayed by the reasons 
assigned by the Under-Secretary of State, or whether 
he is simply indulging in political irony, we cannot tell. 
For ourselves, we must refuse without much stronger 
proof to entertain any view so hopelessly pessimistic as 
regards the Foreign Office, and, indeed, the Government 
as a whole, as is involved in the acceptance of Lord Cran- 
borne’s explanation. If his account of the reasons which 
induced us to enter on the German Alliance or scheme of 
co-operation with Germany in the Caribbean Sea were the 
true one, we should be forced to the conclusion that our 
leading statesmen had become bereft of their senses. We 
must then perforce seek for some other and better 
reasons to account for our action than those produced by 








aaa 
Lord Cranborne. All Governments are liable to do sty id 
things, but that a British Government could deliberate} 
and consciously act so idiotically is a conclusion which we 
shall resist till the last possible moment,—till, in fact, the 
Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary tells us in go hak 
words that he endorses Lord Cranborne’s statement, J 

But if Lord Cranborne’s declaration is not accept, 
where are we to look for the true grounds for our inabilit 
to refuse Germany’s proposal for joint action, and joint 
action under the guarantees usually adopted only by strict 
allies? The sole explanation we can discover which fits 
the facts is one so full of perplexities, and involves 4 
utterly false a comprehension of the state of Euro 
politics, that we hesitate to give it. Still, as it does fit 
the facts, and as it does not involve the supposition of 
absolute folly and fatuity on the part of the Ministry, like 
that of Lord Cranborne, and as nothing else that has been 
suggested allows us to escape from this obviously untenable 
theory of mental aberration, we set it forth. It has been 
suggested that something in the nature of an understanding 
with Germany hasseemed to our Government to be necessar 
in order to safeguard the interests of the British Empire, 
It is argued that we find ourselves in Europe, if not sur. 
rounded with enemies, at any rate isolated and alone. But 
it is also argued that to render ourselves and our Empire 
absolutely safe from the hostility of our neighbours solely 
by means of our own preparations, naval and military, would 
involve too great a strain on our resources. Accordingly, 
in the assumed case, and in order to lighten the burden 
of our position, it has become necessary, not, it is true, to 
ally ourselves with any one of the Great Powers, yet to 
make such arrangements with one of them as would at any 
rate “ write off” that Power as a potential enemy, and make 
it possible for us to leave her out of account when consider. 
ing the problem of national defence. On the hypothesis 
with which we are dealing, Germany was chosen as 
the Power with whom a quasi-understanding of the 
kind suggested might be made. Hence, and for military 
and naval reasons, it was resolved to shape our policy in 
such a way that Germany might be considered as the 
Power to be eliminated as a possibleenemy. But of courseit 
was clearly understood that no Power could be thus “ written 
off’ from the list of possible enemies without some quid pro 
quo being given her. Germany could only be eliminated in 
this way by making her many concessions and by a general 
display of friendliness. Hence we have been obliged to take 
action and assume a position during the last two or threa 
years of the kind which the Spectator has several times felt 
bound to describe as that of “the drudge of Germany.” 
We have got a guarantee, or, rather, we have imagined our- 
selves to be getting a guarantee, of security from German 
hostility by a considerable number of payments of various 
kinds. We paid a good deal on account in China, and the 
last payment has been the consent to Germany’s proposal 
that we should act together in the case of Venezuela. 
When Germany showed a desire for close co-operation in 
the matter, obviously we could not refuse her and 
still keep up the theory that she was to be the Power 
who would never be hostile. Friends of that kind can- 
not be snubbed when they make proposals which per se 
seem innocuous, and do not on the surface involve any 
hostility to other nations. Granted the hypothesis which 
we are discussing, this view cannot be gainsaid. In the 
circumstances premised we could not have refused 
Germany’s modest request. 

We cannot, of course, profess to say that this is the 
true explanation of the Government’s amazing com- 
pliance with Germany’s demand to join her in coercing 
Venezuela. We merely put it forward as a guess 
which will fit the facts; but it certainly does fit the 
facts very much better than Lord Cranborne’s theory, 
and it must also be conceded that there have been 
certain indications of recent years of a policy of this kind 
being pursued towards Germany. If it is the true ex- 
planation, then, in our opinion, the Government have acted 
most unwisely, and have indeed committed a capital error 
in international policy. The ideal condition for this country, 
in our belief, is to be uncommitted. But if it is committed, 
Germany is the worst possible Power with whom such com- 
mitments ought to be entered into. Germany might no 
doubt respect such a vague understanding as long as It 
suited her purpose, but not a moment longer. It would 
have been infinitely safer and better and less costly to have 
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‘eome to an understanding with France and Russia. And 


for this reason. Germany is the one Power who cannot 
hurt us, however hostile. As long as we have a bigger 
Fleet than she has, Germany cannot be a danger. Of 
course the Germans do not admit this, and often talk very 
big as to what they could do if they wanted to injure us. 
But unless the Government here were fascinated, as a bird 
is fascinated by a snake, they must have perceived that 
the Germans are not in a position to do us the slightest 
harm, and that we could afford to laugh at their threat : 
‘Tf you won't take our hand in peace, you may have to take 
itin war.’ If such friendly menaces were ever aimed against 
us, we should have given but one reply :—‘ Remember 
that Germany is in dire danger, and that she can do us no 
sort of harm. If we choose to compromise our differences 
‘with Russia, as we have already compromised those with 
France, Germany is spellbound, and cannot move by a 
hairbreadth. And apart from that, she has no power to 
hurt us. Her Army, though so great, cannot reach us; her 
Fleet will be destroyed if not laid up in case of war, and 
her vast sea-borne commerce remains therefore at our 
disposal. Her colonies would cease to be hers a week 
after war had broken out. Hence Germany is already 
eliminated as a possible enemy by the force of circum- 
stances. It is quite unnecessary in the case of Germany 
to write her off by comprorises and concessions.’ But it may 
be said,—What if Germany were to make an alliance against 
us with other Powers? The answer is that no other 
Power would dream of doing such a thing. The essen- 
tial fact to remember about Germany is that from 
Washington to St. Petersburg she is the most unpopular 
of nations. Even her allies dislike her. All Hungary and 
haif Austria are suspicious; and Italy only hangs to the 
Triplice by a slender thread. To run, then, any risks in 
other quarters for the sake of eliminating Germany as an 
enemy is the most foolish of foolish courses. Germany, no 
doubt, has plenty of uses for Britain, but we have none 
for her. Our true policy is to join France and Russia in 
making a ring round Germany and in isolating her, as the 
mischief-maker of the world, not to try to arrange that 
she will never be hostile, or vainly attempt to “square” a 
Power to whom we are not vulnerable, thereby alienating 
Powers who might be our friends, but who if they are ever 
our enemies will be able to deal us deadly blows. It is very 
nearly come to this, that he who is the friend of Germany 
is the enemy of the rest of the world. And yet we still 
are willing to make great sacrifices in order to keep Germany 
as our friend. Truly, if the desire to eliminate Germany 
from the list of possible enemies is the explanation of our 
olicy, we have never based it on a more foolish and 
secure foundation. 





NATIVE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


FE are not among those who believe that the black races, 

and especially the natives of Africa, can be equalised 
with the white, either socially or politically. Instead, we hold 
with the late Mary Kingsley, the truest friend the black 
races ever had, that it is not good for the white or the black 
that they should mix; that the more the black races are 
kept apart and by themselves the better; and that the vote 
and other political rights which are beneficial in the case of 
the white will in the vast majority of cases do, not good, but 
harm to the black. But though we believe that nothing 
but evil will come from the attempt to give the black 
races social and political equality—we do not, of course, 
object to the black man possessing the vote when he 
has reached a high standard of education, and is a sub- 
stantial holder of property—we hold that it is impera- 
tively necessary that the black man, though he can- 
not have equality, should have justice, and justice not 
merely in name but in fact. His personal rights, 
even though he does not possess political rights, must be 
as inviolable and as jealously guarded as those of, 
say, @ woman or a minor. To give him anything less 
than justice and the complete personal freedom that 
Justice demands must inevitably bring to ruin the State 
which has a foundation so insecure. We therefore repudiate 
in the strongest possible way each and every suggestion that 
the black man should be forced to labour against his will, 
—except, of course, through the economic compulsion which 
i a greater or a lesser degree affects each one of us. The 
Proposal to introduce forced labour for the native into 


South Africa is one which would be unjust to the black 
man and would inevitably demoralise the white, and against 
it we must yee with all our strength. Forced labour is 
slavery, and it was to put down slavery, not to enforce 
it under an alias, that we have fought a hundred-years’ 
fight with the Dutch race in South Africa. The proposal, 
though many of its upholders are, we readily admit, not 
aware of its effect, is nothing less than treason to the 
Empire. The Empire, whether for the white man or the 
black, is founded on liberty and on emancipation, not on 
slavery. 

We should be content to resist the plea for any form 
of forced labour in South Africa on grounds of abstract 
justice, but a perfectly unanswerable case against it can 
also be made out on grounds of political expediency. 
People often seem to argue as if the situation in South 
Africa were something new and strange, and as if we 
were confronted with a fresh problem there in regard to 
native labour. Nothing could be further from the facts. 
The Empire is not a thing of yesterday, and we have 
bekind us a hundred and fifty years of experience. This 
experience teaches us in the plainest terms that forced 
labour and slavery are impossible foundations of Empire. 
It is as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow that if 
we had not rejected the specious pleas for forced labour 
which arise under a hundred names in all Oriental coun- 
tries, we should never have been able to maintain our 
Indian Empire. We do not doubt that tea-planters and 
other private employers of labour in India have often com- 
plained of labour being scarce and dear, and of natives 
being idle; but the Government of India has never yielded 
to such pleas, and has always protected the Indian native 
in his right to sell or not to sell his labour as he chooses. 
The success of our Indian Empire is, in truth, a standing 
denial of the claim to deprive the native of his personal 
liberty, and a standing proof of the wisdom of basing 
our Imperial system on liberty and justice. Take, again, 
the case of Egypt. We found Egypt degraded by that 
worst form of slavery,—forced labour. We freed her 
from the curse, and to-day the Egyptian peasant, instead 
of being the most miserable, is one of the most prosperous 
of Orientals. No doubt we did a great deal more than 
merely abolish forced labour, but its abolition was the 
sign and symbol of the reign of right and justice which 
Lord Cromer was able to establish on the Nile. We see 
what the refusal to admit forced labour has done. Let us 
look at the other side. Happily there ‘has in recent years 
been only one real example of forced labour being allowed 
under direct British rule, but the result speaks eloquently in 
favour of our contention. By an aberration of the Imperial 
instinct which somehow seized on our Government, we 
allowed Mr. Rhodes and his Company to establish what was 
in fact forced labour in Rhodesia. The natives were com- 
pelled to put in a certain amount of labour in the mines. 
What was the result? Some twe years after the conquest 
of the country Rhodesia was involved in the bloodiest and 
most formidable native insurrection that, with the exception 
of the Indian Mutiny, the Empire has yet known. It is, 
indeed, said that more white women and children and non- 
combatant men perished in Rhodesia than during the 
Mutiny. No doubt other causes contributed to the rising, 
but an impartial judgment of its origins will, we believe, 
show that forced labour, and especially forced labour in the 
mines, had the greatest share in producing the rebellion. 

In support of the view—one which we have always held 
and set forth in these pages—that slavery under the alias 
of forced labour must not be allowed in South Africa, Sir 
William Harcourt contributes a long letter to Thursday’s 
Times, while Sir Edward Grey made the matter the subject of 
a speech to his constituents on Wednesday. With most of 
the substance of Sir William Harcourt’s letter we are in 
agreement, but we very much wish that he had adopted, 
instead of his usual truculent and provocative style, the 
moderation, fairness, and good taste of Sir Edward Grey. 
The two men mean the same thing; but one contrives to be 
rude and insulting to those who hold the view opposed to 
his own, while the other, though just as firm on the main 
issue, is courteous, reasonable, and therefore convincing in 
argument. We hold that those of the mine-owners—they 
may be in the majority, but there are also plenty who 
hold our view—who, in effect, ask for forced labour are 
entirely wrong, and we would resolutely withstand their 





demands; but our opponents in the matter, though mis- 
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taken, ought not to be treated with flouts, jeers, and 
even insults. Sir Edward Grey states the case so well 
that we cannot refrain from quoting his words. “There 
were people,” he said, “who seemed to think that by 
some roundabout method they might be able to put 
compulsion on the natives of South Africa in order to 
induce them to labour. He held that the natives of 
South Africa who were getting the benefit of good govern- 
ment should contribute towards the expenses of that good 
government by the payment of taxes; but if it came to 
putting unduly high taxes upon the natives with the 
object of forcing them to labour at work which they would 
not otherwise undertake, we should be going a step 
towards a form of slavery to which this country would 
never consent.” Some taxation was right. It was night 
also that the natives should work; but their work must be 
voluntary work. After all, taxation and labour were essential 
to all civilised government, and no civilisation got on 
without them. “The natural course, therefore, was that 
there should be reasonable taxation in South Africa, and 
that the natives should acquire the habit of labour,— 
voluntary and not forced.” Sir Edward Grey went on to 
say that he looked forward to seeing South Africa become 
far more of a white man’s country than it had been. He 
would much rather see prosperity and progress gradual 
and based upon white labour than he would see a sudden 
spurt and boom brought about by native labour. White 
labour, after all, was essential to a great civilisation. 

With every word of this wise and statesmanlike speech 
we are in agreement. We are firmly convinced that it is 
good for the black man to work, and that without steady 
and continuous work he will not be likely to improve 
socially ; but the work which will produce these valuable 
moral results is voluntary work, and no other. Work 
without the voluntary stimulus, but under compulsion, will 
demoralise, as slavery in any form always does, and will 
work the double curse,—on the enslaved and on the enslaver. 
Again, we agree with Sir Edward Grey that it is only 
right that the native should bear some reasonable amount 
of taxation, but it must be taxation solely for revenue 
purposes, and not taxation intended to force the unwilling 
black man into the labour market. But most of all we 
agree with Sir Edward as to the use of white labour. 
Assuredly the working men of England, who have borne 
cheerfully the heavy burden of the war, have a right to 
demand that the experiment of white labour shall be fairly 
tried, and not tried merely in order to advertise « failure. 
We believe that in the Transvaal, as in every other 
industry in every other part of the world where white 
men can work, white labour plus labour-saving machinery 
proves to be cheap labour. Nay, more, we feel sure 
that if so-called cheap native labour is relied on in the 
mines to do the bulk of the work, it will retard their 
development by taking away the stimulus to vigorous 
working. It used to be said, and not without truth, 
that a high rent was often the best manure for a 
field. So a high wage-bill per man is often the best 
stimulus to an industry. It forces the owner, as we see 
in America, to make his labour and his machinery efficient 
in every particular. He cannot afford to be slack, and 
his alertness thus enforced in the end increases his 
profit. Let the mine-owners make up for the deficiency 
of natives, not by striving after any indirect system of 
forced labour, which even if allowed them would 
prove a poisoned gift, but by means of white labour 
and improved machinery. That is the way of success. 
The mine-owners tell us that they do not want our 
white wastage. We equally do not want them to take 
it, but to take instead the best type of British labourer. 
He will prove a far better bargain than the coerced 
native, and he will help to found a white State in what 
ought to be a white man’s country. 

We cannot help thinking that at heart many of the 
mine-owners dread the white labourer not so much on 
account of his cost as because of his vote, and because they 
imagine that if there are too many white labourers with votes 
they will interfere with the mining industry, or, as it is 
euphemistically said, “prove unreasonable.” We believe 
that these fears are groundless, and come from the habit of 
depending upon native labour. The white labourer may want 
his rights, and may be less amenable to certain influences 
than the native, but he will in the end recognise his partner- 
ship in the industry, and will not want to kill the gold 
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industry any more than he wants to kill the cotton traq, 
It is, we think, only because they have so little experianss 
of him that the mine-owners so greatly dread the white 
labourer. At any rate, it is not our business to attend 
to such pleas, but to do our best to get white men on 
to the Rand, and when the period of direct Imperial rule 
is over, to see that what we leave behind is a popular and 
democratic State, based, like the rest of our self-governin 
Colonies, on manhood suffrage for the white man, s 





OUR FOOD SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 


i is one of the lessons of history that although for al] 
countries the greatest national task must always be 

that of averting the greatest national danger, there arg 
times when nations occupy themselves with side-isgues 

That is, in some ways, the position in which the British 
nation stands to-day. The country has for three years 
been engaged in warfare on land—warfare of a nature 
which was not contemplated, or only contemplated by a 
few, when the war began—and the consequence has been 
that the attention of the nation has been chiefly directed 
towards its capabilities to make war by land in the par. 
ticular way in which warfare has lately been carried on, 
There have been reforms and alterations made in almost 
every branch of the Army; but nearly all reformations 
and alterations have been made in direct reference to the 
special necessities revealed by the last campaign, To 
many those reforms have seemed steps in the wrong direc. 
tion: to take only one instance, the Volunteers, a force 
originally brought into being for purposes of home defence, 
have been systematically trained for the last year or so as 
if their duty was to know how to work in open order on a 
naked veld rather than to be able to shoot down raiders 
from behind Kentish hedges. Into the question of the 
value of such reforms as these we need not, however, enter 
here; it is sufficient to note that they have been made, and 
that the making of them seems to satisfy a certain class of 
mind. But the class of mind that is satisfied is that 
which is content to be occupied always with side-issues; 
with the settling in this or that way, whether satisfactorily 
and sensibly or not, of points which are not of the first 
importance. It is not the class of mind which regards 
questions of national powers of offence and defence from a 
large and detached point of view. 

The huge problem still remains,—not, Is it the right 
thing to do to give our cavalry swords or rifles —not, Shall 
we pay our private soldiers one shilling or two shillings a 
day ?—not, Shall we require this or that qualification from 
divisional officers >—but, Can we make war? Can we, that 
is, still, if we are forced to it, engage in war with a Power 
or with Powers as we were able to engage in war in the 
early years of the last century, and even so late as fifty years 
ago? The question, we acknowledge, looks at first sight 
absurd. “Of course!” would be the answer of the music- 
halls; and, in certain respects, the answer of the music- 
halls is a valuable answer. But still, can we? We have 
to remember that the economic conditions and questions 
affecting the nation have altered during the past fifty 
years. A country which goes to war has to consider, not 
only the provisioning of the Army engaged in fighting its 
battles, but also the provisioning of the population which 
it maintains at home. At the time of the Crimean War 
we had a population of something under thirty millions; 
and we had about nine months’ supply of corn—to be 
bought at a price; for at one time the price of corn 
during the Crimean War rose to 52s. a quarter. To-day 
we have a population of over forty millions; we grow less 
corn than we did fifty years ago; and if we had at any 
moment to depend for our food upon the supply of corn 
within our shores, we should have only three months’ 
supply upon which to draw; unless, of course, we could 
get more from outside. The question, then, baldly stated 
—there being a great difference between thirty millions 
to feed and nine months’ corn, and forty millions to feed 
and only three months’ corn—is whether we can still con- 
template the possibility of war with a great naval Power 
in the same spirit as that in which we have contemplated 
it in the past. That is, we take it, the main point implied 
in the question to which an answer is demanded by the 
Association which, with the Duke of Sutherland as Presi- 
dent, has just come into existence. The object of the 
Association, which numbers among its members forty 
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Admirals, is “to promote an official inquiry into the 


“+ of our food supply in time of war.” The case 
a0 Association 5% before the public is, briefly, 
this. First, that more than half of our forty millions of 

ulation depend upon the wages which they receive from 
labour, those wages ranging from 18s. and under to 50s. 

r week. Second, that any considerable rise in the price 
of food would make it impossible for at least seven millions 
of this population to support themselves. Third, that the 
disturbance in the labour market caused by a war between 
England and one of the Great Powers would necessarily 
add many thousands of workers to the ranks of the un- 
employed. The Association goes on to point out that for 
three-fourths of our food we are dependent upon a sea- 
borne supply, liable to capture in case of war, and asks 
the question, —Is the Fleet adequate and sufficient to 
protect the ships which carry that supply ? 

We cannot accept in their entirety all the arguments put 
forward by the Association ; we see no reason, for instance, 
why seven millions of wage-earners should find it “im- 
possible to support themselves” if wheat went up to over 
50s. a quarter, when, as a fact, wheat went beyond that price 
during the Crimean War. We readily admit, however, that 
the outbreak of war between ourselves and a great naval 
Power would seriously disturb the labour market, and we can 
most heartily and strongly support the Association when it 
asks for an official inquiry into points as to which “there 
appears to be a complete dearth of official information for 
the guidance of the country.” That is merely as much as 
admitting that we ought to be prepared for war. We do not 
suppose that, since the experts appear already to have agreed 
on the fact that at any given day in the year we have only 
three months’ supply of corn in the country, an official 
inquiry would elicit a very different conclusion; in any 
case, of course, the conclusion could only vary by a month 
or so one way or the other,—and it is not the really im- 
portant point. Indeed, although the official inquiry might 
reveal a good deal of information interesting to statisticians, 
and might possibly provide us with material on which to 
frame some kind of machinery to deal with a disturbance 
in the labour market in the event of war, that is probably 
not the greatest result which it might achieve. What 
it might achieve, and what this Association might, and 
we sincerely hope will, achieve, is something better than 
a plan of action,—though that per se is good. That is a 
thorough awakening of the country to the necessity of a 
strong Navy. If the Duke of Sutherland’s Association 
can divert attention from side-issues, such as the Boer 
War, back to the realisation of the fact that Britain is an 
island, that her frontiers are not to be guarded by our pro- 
fessional Army but by the Fleet, and that her Fleet must 
be strong enough to seek out and destroy her enemies’ 
navies wherever they are to be found,—then the Association 
will have done good work. We do not underestimate our 
need of an efficient Army ; but we are now spending money 
on an unwieldy Army. That ought to be the last expendi- 
ture ratified by a State depending for its existence first and 
foremost on its Fleet. 

The nation will return to its greatest problem; the birth 
of this Association is a sign that it is already returning. 
But it may be worth while for those who are inclined to 
take too pessimistic a view of what would happen to us in 
case of war with a naval Power to consider for a moment 
the position of our potential enemies if war broke out. It 
is not a position without difficulties. So long as we can keep 
ihe main body of the enemy’s fleet engaged, and release for 
ocean patrol work double the number of cruisers which the 
enemy might be expected to set aside for damaging our 
sea-borne trade, so long must our enemy’s task be not 
only difficult but dangerous. We have eleven thousand 
British cargo-carrying ships ; some of them, no doubt—the 
slower tramps, that is—would be laid up in case of war; 
though even the slower tramps might possibly pass into 
the hands of neutrals, and so still keep the sea. But even 
if our slower tramps were laid up, or became the property 
of neutrals, we should still possess a very large carrying- 
power, It would not, after all, be for the enemy merely 
@ question of so many pike in a shoal of dace. Their 
cruisers might be fast and powerful; but ours would 
outnumber them, and be fast and powerful too; we should 
set two pike to kill one. The price of corn might go up 
at home; but that would only attract the sellers of corn 
abroad, who would hurry their cargoes to the market where 





the highest prices were paid. Men do not cease to attempt 
to make money because war is going on ; that is the fallacy 
in the argument of those who claim that we should un- 
doubtedly be starved if a great naval war broke out. The 
Duke of Sutherland’s Association has come into existence 
to promote an official inquiry into the security of our food 
supply in time of war; but that description of their 
object is in reality only a paraphrase. If every member 
of the Association were convinced that our Navy was 
strong enough for all purposes to which it might be put, 
they would not trouble themselves overmuch about other 
questions. But the Association is not convinced; its 
existence will be justified if it cam succeed either in con- 
vincing, or arousing, the nation. 


Again, and in addition to this, it may do useful if 
humbler work in getting the Government to think out 
some plan for regulating the supply of corn in case of a 
maritime war, and preventing the frenzy of speculation 
which would probably take place during the first month 
of the war from causing too great an inconvenience to 
trade. It is possible that some plan might be discovered 
for minimising the temptation for all persons possessed of 
stocks of corn to hold such stocks back during the first 
month of the war, and so prevent them creating an artificial 
shortage at its very beginning. As we have said, these 
are minor matters compared with the essential thing, 
which is to maintain the strength of the Navy. Still, 
inquiry and the bringing of more light to bear on all 
these points can do nothing but good, and we therefore 
heartily wish success to the efforts of the new Association. 
In our view, the Government should certainly grant the 
inquiry for which it asks, 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AT DERBY. 


‘F\HE Duke of Devonshire possesses in an eminent 

degree the faculty of doing injustice to himself. 
Probably no Minister is less known outside the Cabinet. 
Certainly no Minister takes less pains to make himself 
known. Yet his speeches are always characterised by two 
rare merits,—courage and common-sense. He says out 
what he thinks with very little regard to the effect it will 
have when said. And when what he says comes to be 
looked into it is sure to contain a shrewd and sensible 
view of the matter to which it relates. There are a great 
many subjects upon which the Duke does not give himself 
the trouble to think at all. But whenever he does give 
himself that trouble the result is always worth having. 
Indeed, it is greatly to be wished that there were more of 
it. ‘There have been incidents in the conduct of public 
affairs on which the action of the Cabinet might have been 
different if the subjects to which they relate had come 
within the too limited circle of the Lord President’s 
reflections. 


At Derby yesterday week the Duke of Devonshire was 
seen in his best aspect. He took the chair at the annual 
dinner of the County Dairy Farmers’ Association, and he 
gave the members of it some very good advice. He recom- 
mended them to put an end to the complaints of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture that he has not 
enough work to do. Be on your guard, he said, 
against looking upon a public Department or any 
outside body as a substitute for your own energy, 
industry, and intelligence. But when a public Depart- 
ment is anxious to do you service, do not stand in its 
way. Give it information if it asks for information. Give 
it advice if it seeks advice. Then the Duke touched ina 
very characteristic way upon the controversy whether the 
railway companies or the Board of Agriculture are the 
better friends of the farmer. He was not at all sorry, he 
said, to see this kind of rivalry, and he should not mind if 
it led to some friction. When two bodies are fighting with 
one another as to which of them shall do agriculture the 
greater service, the result must be to the advantage of agri- 
culture. The farmers will be acting wisely if they get 
together all the complaints they have to bring against the 
railways, and lay them before the Board of Agriculture. 
That will arm Mr. Hanbury with a good case to lay 
before the directors. ‘The grievances of the farmers,’ 
he may say, ‘are so-and-so. You say that you are anxious 
to meet them in every possible way; will you explain what 
it is that makes it impossible to help them by removing 
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these grievances? If the particular ways they suggest are 
not the right ways, if they involve demands which you 
cannot grant without doing injustice to your shareholders, 
if in benefiting the English producer you would be inflicting 
grave injury on the English consumer—put the Board of 
Agriculture in possession of the facts, and thus help me 
to bring the farmers to reason.’ This is the sort of 
pert that a public Department might play with immense 

nefit to both farmers and railway companies. It might 
help them to understand one another, and an office which 
could render that service to two great industries would 
indeed be justified by its works. Take, for example, the 
case of through rates. The farmer complains that the 
railway companies charge less for bringing dairy produce 
from France than for bringing it from Sussex or Hamp- 
shire. The companies, when they reply at all, do so 
by pleading that in the case of foreign produce the amount 
and the regularity of supply make it possible to carry it 
profitably at a lower rate than would pay them in the case 
of home produce. That is a contention which is fair 
matter of evidence. The railway companies can have no 
difficulty in setting out the comparative prices charged and 
the comparative profits realised, and if both sides are willing 
to make a fair bargain, we may be sure that they will get 
all the assistance they can desire from Mr. Hanbury. 

But the Duke of Devonshire did not shrink from a more 
difficult task than enlisting the goodwill of the farmers on 
behalf of the Board of Agriculture. He boldly attacked the 
education question and proclaimed, Minister of Education 
though he has been, that our educational system, as it has 
too generally been administered in the past, has done 
nothing for the advantage of the farmers. All that they 
have seen of its effects is that it has “taken the best and 
brightest boys and girls from the country districts away to 
employment in the towns.” And then the Duke made an 
unwonted excursion into the region of pure theory. What 
is it, he asked, that education has done for England, and 
what is it that England wants education to do for her? 
We spend many millions a year on the training of 
boys and girls, and what have we to show in return ? 
Have we improved the characters of these children? 
Have we made them honest, industrious, reflective,— 
“more capable of doing whatever class of work may fall 
to their lot in life in a better, more conscientious, more 
intelligent manner”? In the Duke’s opinion, we have 
very little to show in the way of results of this kind. 
What we have done is to enable boys to read “the sporting 
edition of the newspaper or the accounts of cricket and 
football matches,” and girls as well as boys to read “ sensa- 
tional novels, or the reports of sensational trials.” This is 
a general criticism of our educational system. And then 
by way of special criticism on that system viewed from 
the farmer’s standpoint, the Duke complains that all the 
money has gone to keep up the supply of “ efficient clerks, 
bookkeepers, and typewriters for the benefit of the manu- 
facturing and commercial classes.” 

We believe that in substance this is a well-grounded 
charge. It is not exactly the fault of any given person. 
We do not doubt that each Education Minister has 
tried, with varying success, to contribute something to the 
improvement of the system at the head of which he has 
found himself, and in all cases he has had the assistance 
of a highly efficient staff. But each Minister has been 
hemmed in by the traditions of his Department, and those 
traditions have all pointed to a purely literary training 
alike for teachers and scholars. As regards the country 
districts, the effect of these traditions has been to swell the 
exodus into the towns. A sharp boy—or girl—leaves school 
with a natural desire to get on in the world. The one 
example of such getting on that he knows at all well 
is his teacher, and he sees plainly that the life for which 
his teacher is best fitted is a life in town. In the towns 
there are openings for employment such as seldom present 
themselves in the country. The way to make use of these 
opportunities is to persevere on the lines on which he has 
started. The clerk, the typewriter, the bookkeeper, the 
Post Office official stand to the country boy or girl as an 
aristocracy the admission to which lies through the school 
and what they learn at school. What they feel about 
education is what their parents feel about it,—that it is 
the one way in which they can hope to end better than they 
begin. Here, therefore, will be the first and chief obstacle 
to the changes which the Duke of Devonshire looks to 








as 
the County Council, as the local education authority, t 
introduce. No doubt the farmers can, if they choos, 
return Councils which will make agricultural trainin, a 
larger factor in the work of elementary schools, But 
they will not be allowed to have everything their own wa; 
The parents will have votes equally with the farmers, ang 
all their influence will be cast into the opposite scala 
And they will be strongly supported by the teachers, 
The teachers will naturally prefer a literary training. ]j 
is what they are accustomed to. It recognises and leads 
up to the kind of success which they most value, becausg 
it best admits of being measured by familiar standards 
It leads to promotion, and to the special kind of promotion 
which appeals to them, the headship of a town school,—of 
a school, that is, which will give them a brighter and more 
exciting life, more intercourse with their professional 
friends, more opportunities of amusement in their leisure 
hours. The obstacle which stands in the way of the realisa. 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire’s ideal for country schools 
is that the educational difficulty is only a part of a much 
larger difficulty. No doubt the result of education hag 
been to awaken new ambitions in the best scholars. But 
these amljtions do but drive them in directions which al] 
around them are following, though with less intelligence, 
The exodus to the towns is the result of many converging 
influences, of which education is only one. We cannot, 
even if we would, deliberately set ourselves to stifle the 
desires of which it is the expression. We cannot of set 
purpose train children to prefer a career which has no 
future to a career which has a future. If we would check 
the depopulation of the villages, we must make the life of 
the villages more attractive. Still, there is something to 
be done on the Duke of Devonshire’s lines. The County 
Councils may improve the position of the rural school- 
master, either by giving him a larger salary, or adding 
some special grant in augmentation of salary dependent 
on his success in teaching agricultural subjects. But the 
effect of such measures will at best be supplementary. 
Agricultural education will not make young men and 
women love an agricultural career unless something can be 
done to render the career itself attractive. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S IMPERIAL MISSION. 


: ioe extraordinary complexity of the great Imperial 
mission undertaken by Mr. Chamberlain in South 
Africa is, perhaps, only now beginning to be realised by 
the British public at home and in the Colonies 
which have helped so zealously and efficiently in 
determining the question of the flag between the Ca 
and the Zambesi. Broadly speaking, the essence of the 
South African difficulty in the period before the late war 
lay to a very large extent in the fact that behind the 
Dutch population of the Cape Colony there were the Boers 
of the Free State, and, still more, those of the Transvaal, pre- 
serving the old type of separate, uncontrolled existence, 
and both cherishing and encouraging more and more, as 
the century drew towards its close, the hope of its 
triumphant revival over the country as a whole. The 
position now seems to be almost entirely reversed. So far 
as the Boers of the two former Republics are concerned, 
the war has convinced them that their lot lies within the 
British Empire. They have felt its strength, though slowly 
enough brought to bear, yet in the long run, to be alto- 
gether irresistible. If they are left alone by meddlers 
from outside, and are governed with a practical combina- 
tion of wisdom, sympathy, and firmness, there is good 
ground to believe that they will become as loyal British 
citizens as the Highlanders of Scotland. If there had been 
any serious cause to doubt this before Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit, it would now be dispelled. As the member of the 
Imperial Government chiefly responsible for the charge of 
Culonial affairs—more than that, as the exponent of the best, 
and indeed the practically universal, feeling of the Empire 
as a whole—he has brought home to those who were a few 
months ago still waging a hopeless warfare against us the 
fact that there is a real place for them within the Imperial 
economy, which they can occupy not only with every 
prospect of material well-being, but with entire self- 
respect. He has shown them, in utterances pitched in a 
culiarly happy key, that they are not looked down upon, 
ut valued as fellow-citizens, bringing with them into 
the Imperial Commonwealth elements of character and 
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h of which no true Briton can fail to appre- 


ny worth. What he has well said in that sense 
-, public speeches he has, it is clear, enforced in the case 
Oey indivi by contact with h n- 
of many individual Boers y contact with his person 
ality. And that which a substantial proportion of their 
whole number have seen and heard will permeate, we 
may be well assured, throughout the length and breadth 
of the new Colonies. The working of this wholesome 
Jeaven will, moreover, be powerfully aided by the frank 
and cordial manner in which such a man as General 
Delarey has taken his stand as a friend and admirer of the 
once-hated British Minister. 

In a very real sense, therefore, the success of Mr. Cham- 
perlain’s mission, so far as concerns the uew Colonies, may 
be said to be already achieved, and all the rest of it in that 
sphere may be regarded as detail. There are, of course, 
many administrative questions to be determined in con- 
sultation between him and Lord Milner‘ and other highly 
competent servants of the Crown in the Transvaal and 
Orange Colony, and all of them are much more likely to 
be determined in the wisest manner now that the Minister 
ultimately responsible has been in touch with the actual 
conditions of the problems to be solved. But even 
more vital to the welfare of these latest acces- 
sions to the Empire than the enactment of the best 
administrative arrangements, pending the period when 
self-government can prudently be conceded, is the existence 
among the Boers of a genuine belief in the fundamental 
justice and friendliness of our intentions towards them. 
The establishment of such a belief, we take it, is the 

t achievement of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit, and it 
js difficult to overrate its value. Being in a peculiarly 
complete sense, vis-a-vis with the Boers, the representative 
governing Englishman, he has convinced them, or has at 
any rate put them in the way of being convinced, that with 
no loss of self-respect, or, indeed, of ancient pride of race, 
and with a full assurance of having their material interests, 
and their susceptibilities too, sympathetically looked after, 
they may take up British citizenship. No one can say 
how much the work of Lord Milner and all his as- 
sistants will be lightened and simplified by the influence 
which Mr. Chamberlain, by his manly, sympathetic, and 
straightforward bearing, and by his felicitous saying of 
the right things, has exercised, and will continue when he 
has returned home to exercise, on the Boer mind. The 
fact announced in Thursday’s papers from Bloemfontein, 
that the three sections of Boers—those who fought and 
surrendered, those who fought for us, and those who 
fought against us to the end—were joining in the presenta- 
tion of addresses and petitions to the Colonial Secretary, 
is charged with happy significance as to the conciliating 
and healing fruit of his visit. 

And yet it is probably true that the most arduous part 
of his mission remains to be accomplished. For, as we have 
indicated, the position of the South African difficulty as it 
stood before the war appears in large measure to be reversed. 
Formerly the centre of agitation lay in the North; now it 
lies in the South, Strange though it may seem, the dis- 
appearance of the Vierkleur is more obviously, and may be 
more abidingly, resented within the territory over which 
the Union Jack flew throughout last century, and in which 
full self-government was long, and is still, enjoyed under 
its folds, than in the territory of what till the other 
day were the two Boer Republics. Of this fact there 
can hardly be any doubt. The constant complaints, 
which have been brought personally before Mr. Chamber- 
lain, of the continued boycotting of Cape loyalists 
cannot but be regarded as bearing decisive evidence of 
it. It is difficult to contemplate the situation without feel- 
ing that it testifies to the great depth and wide prevalence 
among the Cape Dutch in the period before the war of 
those aspirations after an independent South Africa under 

r predominance of which superficial critics here 

questioned the existence. Only aspirations very strongly 
cherished would leave so much soreness and bitterness 
behind after their extinction. We have no wish to make 
too much of this view of the case, but it cannot be 
ignored. There is hardly any question, in a word, that | 
when he returns to Cape territory from the Orange | 
Colony Mr. Chamberlain will find himself in presence of 





among the Cape loyalists. Much of it is natural enough, 
and, from their point of view, by no means unreasonable. 
They made great sacrifices for the flag, and helped to 
secure its triumph. But that triumph finds no kind of 
reflection in their own condition. Not only, it is to be 
feared, in very many cases, must the money compensation 
which they have obtained, or have in prospect, for their 
losses at the hands of rebels and invaders be a very 
inadequate representation of the injuries sustained by 
their estates, but they see, if not the rebels, yet many of 
their more or less undisguised sympathisers, in the position 
of the predominant political party. All this must be very 
galling, almost as much so as it would have been to the 
Cavalier party here if it could have happened that after 
the restoration of Charles II. the Roundheads had secured 
and retained the control of Parliament, The Cape 
loyalists are not in a position fully to appreciate the force 
of the reasoning—sound as we believe it to have been— 
by which last July Mr. Chamberlain justified his refusal 
to take action for the suspension of the Cape Constitution, 
and we may safely assume that not a few of them have 
obstinately refrained from exerting themselves to secure 
the successful working of their re-established self-governing 
institutions. 


Neither side, in a word, is in a temper which promises 
political tranquillity within the borders of the Cape Colony, 
and, still less, helpful co-operation with the other South 
African States for the common good. In these circum- 
stances Mr. Chamberlain has a very difficult task in facing 
the Cape situation, and he is evidently fully aware of it. 
On the whole, so far as we can see, there seems no cause 
to fear, in view of his Kimberley speech, that he will 
not show the requisite judgment and resource in dealing 
with it. We can discover no ground whatever, for example, 
for the objection which has been taken to his pointing 
out, with characteristic directness, that unless the Cape 
as a whole adopts a rational attitude, it will be in 
danger of being left ‘out in the cold” as the rest of 
South Africa draws together into an effective Federation. 
The fact is so, and it ought to be laid to heart by 
persons of all shades of politics in the old Colony. They 
can greatly reduce the proportions and the success of a 
South African Federation, but they cannot prevent it ; and 
their interests and their duty alike call them to take, as 
far as may be, a loyal and effective leadership towards a 
goal fraught with such splendid possibilities. Mr. 
Chamberlain, if any one, can strike the notes needed 
for stirring in them the aspirations of a patriotism at once 
local and Imperial. His present speeches and his whole 
career illustrate the happy interaction of two aspects of 
patriotism, each equally real. 








THE BIBLE ELEMENT IN SHAKESPEARE. 


ET it be explained at once that the words which follow 
make no pretence of dealing with the “higher criticism,” 
either of the Bible or of Shakespeare, It may be that there 
were two Isaiahs and no Job, two Bacons and no Shakespeare ; 
the only task attempted here is to enumerate some of the 
allusions to persons or incidents mentioned in what is usually 
spoken of as the Bible which may be found in the volumes 
that bear the name of Shakespeare on their backs. By way 
of rough division it may be well to start with the Old Testa- 
ment, without attempting any exact chronology. In King 
Richard II. there is a reference to “old Adam’s likeness,” as 
well as a mention of “ the serpent” and of “ Eve,’ and in the 
Comedy of Errors one of the Dromios refers to “not that 
Adam that kept the Paradise,” but to another man of the 
same name who kept the prison. In King Richard II. there 
is also mention made of Cain and Abel :— 
“ Blood like sacrificing Abel’s,” 
and 
“ With Cain go wander through the Shade of night.” 
Shylock—like the Devil—‘can cite Scripture for his pur- 
pose,” and so refers to Jacob's “ eanlings that were streak’d 
and pied.” But Abraham must not be forgotten: “sweet 
peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom of good old 
Abraham,” says Bolingbroke in King Richard IT. Itis sad that 





avery large amount of disloyalty, not perhaps active, but 
sore and angry because it has failed. On the other hand, 
there is no use in ignoring the fact that there is discontent 





modern slang has robbed the words “ good old” of much of 
their attractiveness, The same refuge is spoken of by Mistress 
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Quickly, but in slightly different language: “ Sure he’s not in 
hell: he’s in Arthur’s bosom if ever man went to Arthur’s 
bosom.” She goes on to tell, as everybody knows, how 
Falstaff passed away at the turning of the tide, just as Mr. 
Barkis did in later days. Mrs. Quickly’s error as to names 
was less disastrous than that of a Devon labourer some years 
ago, who stated “ Balzebub’s bosom ” to be the then haven of 
his just-dead wife; but King Richard III. gives the Biblical 
reference correctly :— 
“The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom.” 

The Book of Judges makes some contribution to the works 
of Shakespeare. King Henry VI., Part I., says something 
about “Samsons and Goliases,” and Love’s Labour’s Lost gives 
a more special mention of the former: “Samson was a man 
of good carriage, great carriage; for he carried the town gates 
on his back like a porter” ; and one other Judge comes in for 
mention in Henry VI., Part IIL. : “ Jephthah, when he sacrificed 
his daughter.” As Goliath has been paired with Samson, it 
may be as well here to give the other reference to him. 
Falstaff, in the Merry Wives, makes bold to say: “I fear not 
Goliath with his weaver’s beam”; and as this boast has carried 
us into the days of David, this may be a good time to note 
down an allusion to the days of Solomon, “Sheba was ne’er 
more covetous of wisdom.” But we have hurried on too fasé. 


Twelfth Night tells us how “ judgment and reason have been 
grand jurymen since Noah was a sailor,” and the Comedy of 
Errors has something more to say about that involuntary 
mariner: “ Noah’s flood could not do it,”’—7.e., remove some 
superfluous perspiration. Much Ado refers to “ Pharaoh’s 
soldiers in the reechy painting,” and Measure for Measure says 
something about “the sanctimonious pirate that went to sea 
with the Ten Commandments, but scraped one out of the 
table.” One of the latest references to the Old Testament is 
contained in All’s Well that Ends Well,—namely: “I am no 
great Nebuchadnezzar, Sir, I have not much skill in grass.” 
It is difficult to read this without thinking of the young man 
—was it not a son of Sydney Smith P—who, finding himself 
sitting beside a Bishop, tried to combine the episcopal with 
his own equine tastes by asking his Lordship how long he 
supposed it to have taken Nebuchadnezzar to “ get back into 
condition ” after he had been “ out at grass” P 


There is more than one reference in Shakespeare to the 
central figure of the New Testament, and all are probably well 
known; but both books are more talked about than read :— 

“Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy.” 
While Measure for Measure contributes this, the same thought 
finds expression in King Richard III. :— 
“ By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous sins. . . 
From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence.” 
And the same play speaks of one who “defaced the precious 
image of our dear Redeemer.” As You Icke It gives another 
aspect that is more familiar :— 
“ He that doth the ravens feed ; 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow.” 
The passage in King Henry IV., Part I., is, doubtless, the best 
known of all :— 
“ Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross.” 
Romeo utters this appeal for special guidance :— 
“He that hath the steerage of my course 
Direct my sail!” 
Another prayer is to be found in King Richard ITI.,—namely, 
“Have mercy, Jesu”; which is soon followed by a mention of 
“the Apostle Paul.” Two other Apostles are spoken of, but 
with more familiarity, elsewhere,—namely, in Measure for 
Measure: “His child is one year and a quarter old, come 
Philip and Jacob.” These persons are more usually known as 
SS. Philip and James, but a church dedicated to their honour 
in a certain city has been known by some as “ Phil-Jem,” 
which is a good deal more familiar than the Shakespearian 
expression. King Richard ITI. contributes also— 
“ Some of you, like Pilate, wash your hands;” 


and names “three Judases”; but King Henry VI, Part IIL, 
gives further detail about Iscariot :— 


“So Judas kissed his Master, 
And cried ‘ All Hail’ when as he meant All Harm.” 





The language of St. Paul may be referred to elsewhere. ; 
may be, for instance, that Falstaff would not have spoken : 
“an ’Ebrew Jew” had not St. Paul called himself a « Hebre 

of the Hebrews”; and A Midsummer Night's Dream might 
have contained the expression, “The eye of man hath oa 
seen,” &c., had not St. Paul used the language that he did in 


writing to the men of Corinth. 

Passing from Apostles to parables, we find Shakespearg 
fond, as all men in all ages have been, of the story of 
the prodigal son. In Two Gentlemen of Verona Launeg 
observes: “I have received my proportion, like the prodigious 
son”; and in the Comedy of Errors somebody is said suas 
“the calfskin that was killed for the prodigal”; and elsewhere 
Falstaff, in Henry IV., Part I., says about his soldiers; « You 
would think I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals lately 
come from swine-keeping, from eating draff and husks.” Thig 
mention of swine recalls Shylock’s periphrasis for pork as “the 
habitation which your Prophet the Nazarite conjured the 
Devil into.” As to the Devil, we have the testimony of King 
Lear that— 

“The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman.” 

Falstaff speaks of the Devil and his residence sometimes; for 
instance, in commenting upon the inflamed complexion of 
poor Bardolph, he observes: “I never see thy face but I 
think upon hell-fire, and Dives that lived in purple”; and after 
Mrs. Quickly has given her wonderful account of Sir John’s 
last hours, the boy supplies a further detail. Falstaff, seeing 
a flea on Bardolph’s nose, had been reminded of “ a black soul 
burning in hell-fire.” And Dives is referred to once again by 
Falstaff when he is telling of his soldiers :—“ Slaves as ragged 
as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs 
licked his sores.” Mention has been made of some of the last 
words that Falstaff uttered, the last use that he made of his 
fat voice,—that voice whose tones were injured, according to 
his own account, by “hollaing and singing of anthems.” It 
is not easy to picture Falstaff joining with the choristers of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream in— 

“ Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitless moon.” 
Perhaps the most delicate way of referring to the residence of 
Satan, to which allusion has been made above, is in the line of 
Hamlet— 

“Seek him in the other place yourself ”— 

after it has been whispered as a possibility that a messenger 
despatched to heaven might not find the missing person in 
that home. This may be regarded as the English equivalent 
to the well-known story preserved for us by Dean Ramsay. 
A laird, exasperated by a big stone in his carriage-drive, bade 
his servant “take the stone to ——”; on which the servant 
hinted that he might take it to “the other place,” as being 
“ mair out of your lairdship’s way.” These lines are a mere 
gleaning, but they may encourage further research. 





HINTS ON NURSING. 


HE influenza season is upon us, and we cannot open the 
papers without seeing a long list of “ distinguished 
invalids,” while we have a lurking fear that we too may soon 
be on the sick-list of undistinguished invalids. Politicians 
are embodying in themselves the leadership of the opposition 
with regard to their doctors’ wishes; philosophers are driving 
their nurses crazy with their whims and fancies,—in fact, the 
influenza fiend has arrived in town for its season. If we could 
only be innoculated for influenza, the doctors would be kept 
busy; but we have not as yet seen this idea mooted. Doubt- 
less it will come with the march of civilisation, but in the 
meantime we must suffer as patiently as we can. 
However, these words are not intended for the patients (in 
the commonly accepted sense of the word), but rather for those 
who have the pleasure of ministering to them, and who may be 
glad of a few hints on the subject. We will suppose, to begin 
with, that the legal member of the family is in the clutches of 
the fiend, and that the learned counsel is the present centre 
of attraction in the household. You will know at once, 
unless you are a hopelessly unobservant student of human 
nature, that argument and logic will be quite thrown away 
on the patient. The best plan will be to agree with 
him on every subject, to talk pleasantly about the little 
Queen of Denmark, and to get up at once to fetch Mr. Thomas 





Hardv’s “Temporal Power.” Learned treatises on the law 
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mene 
may be used to regulate the height of the reading-lamp, 
put the sooner the “ Just So Stories ” are procured the better. 

When the patient is sufficiently recovered to go out, he will 

elect to make his début in a piercing east wind; so measures 

must be taken accordingly. Plain facts will have no weight 
with the legal mind, but almost any little ruse will serve to 
divert the learned counsel from his purpose. So much for 
the Law. 

But what is to be done when an ornament of the House 

of Commons is laid low? Of course, he must be re- 
stored to the yearning eye of the Speaker as soon as 
possible. And here let us consider a most important 
matter in the science of nursing. To read the daily 
papers to an invalid is an art that is not learned in a 
day, and it is one which ought to be mastered by every one. 
Parliamentary reports must be so read to the suffering one in 
this case that, while conveying the impression that the legis- 
lative machinery is undoubtedly hampered by his absence, yet 
jt must be made clear that on the whole there is no special 
yeason for uneasiness, and the Empire is holding its own. 
Allcolumns of correspondence dealing with depressing ques- 
tions, such as “Should Women Read John Stuart Mill?” or 
“How to Keep a Servant on £5 a Year,” must be treated as 
non-existent, while instructive information as to the habits of 
beavers or moles will not be favourably received. But bright 
paragraphs about men of the day, or those loved anecdotes 
that are constantly recurring, but of which one never wearies, 
—these will be eagerly listened to, and will induce a cheerful 
frame of mind in the sufferer. 

Is it necessary to say here that all invalids, men especially, 
require an extravagant amount of sympathy? One reason 
why sea-sickness is so detestable a form of illness is that so 
hopelessly inadequate a share of sympathy falls to the lot 
of individual sufferers. What is the good of being ill, if 
fifty other people are ill at the same time and with the 
same symptoms, and when, moreover, convalescence is looked 
upon as a duty and not as a grace? But in all other cases of 
illness sympathy is expected and must be given. There 
are brutally minded persons who go about telling invalids 
that they have that morning seen others in a far worse plight. 
Now this is sheer cruelty. No one likes to be morally braced 
against his will, and after all, no outsider can possibly gauge 
the extent of the suffering undergone by any one else. No; 
what sunshine is to the plant, that sympathy is to an invalid; 
there can never be too much of it. 

But now let us take the case of an eloquent young 
preacher who is stricken down by the fell disease in the 
middle of a course of sermons on “ Quietness and 
Confidence.” The first part of his nurses’ duty will be 
to deal with his correspondence. They will have to translate 
“Tell the old idiot I don’t care a farthing who wrote the 
Pentateuch ” into “I much regret that I cannot answer your 
interesting communication as I should wish. The subject is 
indeed vast.” Gifts that the patient will not even look at will 
also have to be gratefully acknowledged. The bunches of 

lilies of the valley and snowdrops that are sent to refresh the 
invalid will have to be received, and little notes such as the 
following written. ‘ Dear Madam,—My brother wishes me to 
thank you for the beautiful lilies you so kindly sent. As you 
say, this sad time is a great trial to us all. He cannot remem- 
ber the passage you refer to in his Christmas sermon of three 
years ago, but will hope to allude to the matter in an early 
sermon after his recovery. Yes, thank you, he did see the sun- 
set last night, and thought it very beautiful.” Reading aloud 
will doubtless form a large part of the routine, and here we will 
pass on some excellent advice given by a lady whose services are 
much in request among her numerous protégés. “In reading 
to a man, translate any French you come across, and leave 
out the Latin. Then they won’t keep on interrupting.” 
With regard to the matter selected in the particular case we 
are considering, is it necessary to say that the little 
“Soothers for Sickbeds,” “Pillows of Promise,” “Thoughts 
on Tribulation,” &c., that will pour in must have their 
wrappers taken off outside the sick-room, be gratefully 
acknowledged, and then piled on a little table which must be 
kept for the purpose? Mark Twain is always acceptable; so 
is Dickens. You will be wise to forget that sermon on “ The 
Pernicious Habit of Reading Ephemeral Literature” (which 


of monthly magazines with bright covers. If these hints are 
followed out, we have no doubt that the young divine will soon 
be able to continue his course of sermons. 


But what about the learned author of repute, whose weighty 
articles are eagerly looked for by the strongest intellects of 
the day? By all means buy the new number of the Intellectual 
Review ; but you will find the sage chuckling over “ Alice 
in Wonderland” when you come back to the room after a 
short absence. Of course he has proved in three volumes 
that ghosts do not exist (when he is well again he means to 
prove in six volumes that they do), but you must not turn 
the light quite out at night, and the creaking of a distant 
door will terrify him out of his wits. Professor Stumpf has 
called, and would like an hour’s conversation? You know 
quite well that the doctors have directly forbidden visitors, 
Quick! quick! or the maid will have shut the door on dear 
old Mrs. O’Brien, who tells such delightful stories, and knows 
all the good-natured gossip in the town. But you will be able 
to follow out the line of treatment by yourself now, and the 
great man will be able to lecture at the Royal Institution next 
month after all. 





ENGLISH WINDS. 


INDS and thunder are two elemental forces which 
fancy has,always personified. The winds of England, 
like those of old Italy, have their known characters, in which 
every one recognises them, and have for all ages played their 
parts in the drama of the skies amid sounds and scenery of 
their own devising. For the different winds bring with them, 
or banish before them, the various forms of mist and cloud 
and vapour, and so change the colour of the earth and sky, while 
each wind has a different voice and infinite grades of sound. 
They set their mark on the trees by shearing their tops and 
bending their backs like cripples, build up the sand-dunes, 
paint with moving lights and shadows the everlasting hills, 
and wear out the cliffs by the dry waste of their corroding 
breath. Not even marble can resist the cutting of the wind. 
On the summit of the Serpentine Cliffs of the Lizard the 
campion-matted turf is strewn with little scraps and slabs of 
the swarthy rock, blown from, and up, and over the face of the 
precipices by the blast of the warm Atlantic gales, 


In England the winds are friends, though the balmy 
Zephyr seldom blows as it does in the warm South. Even 
our ancient enemy from the East has its admirers in 
poetry and prose, including Kingsley and FitzGerald. Yet 
the Mistral (blowing from the icy Alpine heights) and 
the Sirocco (from the burning sands of the Sahara) have 
one parallel in our island. It is the Helm wind of Cumber- 
land, which blows down from Cross Fell, and blasts a whole 
district with its bitter breath. Its effects on some nerves are 
almost comparable to those of the Mistral, even in the parts 
not lying on or just under the Fell. The sign of the coming of 
the wind is the gathering of a long white cap of clouds over the 
line of the range. This cap or helmet gives the name to the 
wind. It bursts from beneath the swiftly gathering cloud 
with furious violence, and falls upon the parishes on the side of 
the Fell, often whirling stones before it, and destroying crops 
and trees. On the mountain-top its force is sometimes such 
as to throw sheep over the rocks, and even when not at its 
worst it produces a sense of loss of weight and of levitation, 
as if it could raise the body from the ground. So long as 
the helmet cloud remains the wind blows down, away into 
the Eden Valley. Three days or nine are the usual limits 
of its visit, which if prolonged makes life more weary than 
the worst North-Easter of the Suffolk shore. 


Part of the character of most English winds is their short 
duration, and the general suddenness of their coming and 
departure. When William Howitt describes the “ Wind in a 
Frolic,” he has in mind the typical English gale which is 
the talk of the next day, and then forgotten :— 


“The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, Now for a frolic! now for a leap! 
Now for a madcap galloping chase, 
T’ll make a commotion in every place. 
So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 
Cracking the signs and scattering down 
Shutters; and whirling, with merciless squalls, 
Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 





was preached before he had influenza), and lay in a stock 
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Then away to the field it went, blustering and humming, 

And the cattle wondered whatever was coming; 

It plucked by the tails the grave matronly cows, 

And tossed the colts’ manes all over their brows, 

Till offended at such an unusual salute, 

They all turned their backs and stood sulky and mute.” 
The last lines are characteristic also :— 


“Then away it went, in its holiday glee, 
And now it was far on the billowy sea, 
And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow, 
And the little boats darted to and fro. 
But lo! it was night, and it sank to rest 
On the sea-bird’s rock in the gleaming West, 
Laughing to think in its fearful fun 
How little of mischief it had done.” 

The steady East winds which blowin March, and sometimes 
last on late into April, are not always of the same character. 
When there is a dash of “ North” in them they are dry and 
bracing; when the North-East winds come, as Charles 
Kingsley says,— 

“O’er the German foam, 
O’er the Danish moorlands, 
From their frozen home,”— 
they always bring the “hard grey weather” that “breeds hard 
Englishmen.” As Kingsley says, it is the wind of winter, 
making earth like iron, and turning water to crystal. The 
poet had most in his mind its effects on fen and forest :— 
“ Sweep the |golden reed-beds ; 
Crisp the lazy dyke; 
Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 
Fill the lake with wildfowl, 
Fill the marsh with snipe. 


Through the black fir forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snowflakes 
Off the curdled sky.” 

But the East wind “neat” is a different personality. There 
is nothing of the “jovial wind of winter” about it. An old 
estimate sums up its qualities thus :—“ It is a raw and murky 
draft, blowing to us from the Low Countries, whence it sucks 
up cold vapours and drives them hither. From mires, swamps, 
lakes, and the like it draws the water in cold sweating clouds, 
which are seen to hang over such places when this wind blows. 
It brings with it cold and darkness ever, and at sea fogs, not 
thick mists, but a haze, dulling the sight. Rheums, agues, and 
colicks commonly abound in the time of this wind’s blowing.” 
The wind from the eye of the East is not usually a dry wind, 
though it is a drying wind. It draws the moisture and keeps 
it suspended in a visible form. Hence all the lead-coloured 
vapour and mists which make days of East wind so murky 
and gloomy even on the seaward side of London. A wind 
which sets dead into the Thames mouth seems to blacken the 
whole face of the country. The roads remain muddy, and the 
pools do not freeze, yet the sense of cold is far greater than 
in the North-Easter. This is the only,wind at which Britons 
have some cause to grumble, and Voltaire hardly exaggerated 
when he wrote his account of the appalling depression produced 
in these islands by an East wind. It will be remembered that 
the East wind was one of the troubles of Job. The East wind 
came and blew upon the four corners of his house. This is 
an early tribute to the difficulty of getting out of the way of 
the East winds. As we have “no weather, only samples,” so, 
except the spring North-Easter, we have few long-enduring, 
and no fixed, winds, of which perhaps the earliest record is 
Herodotus’s note.on the Etesian winds on the Nile, with the 
date and duration of this indispensable aid to its navigation. 
Lord Wolseley in nis Nile Expedition took the date of these 
winds most carefully into account. Indeed, this partly settled 
the plan of campaign. 


The effect of English winds on temperament is greater than 
that of any other factor in the weather. Our South winds 
are somewhat relaxing, our West winds absolutely perfect 
when they blow in summer. The greatest charm of the 
wonderful summer of 1898 was the West wind, which then 
blew steadily day by day, stirring the leaves, rippling the 
pools, and carrying fragrance and freshness everywhere. It 
was the most delightful phenomenon of a delightful summer. 
In autumn the warm West winds become gales as they stream 
in from the Atlantic. They inspired in the invocation at the 
opening of the “Ode to the West Wind” perhaps the finest 
lines that Shelley ever wrote, in which, while imagination and 








power of language have full play, the inner virtue lies in hig. 
sensibility to the spirit of the wind itself :— 


“O wild West wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, . 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
Her clarion o’er the dreamy earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living odours plain and hill: 

Wild spirit which art moving everywhere, 
Destroyer and Preserver ; Hear, oh hear!” 


The intensely English character of our later poems to the 
winds is remarkable. In Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” 
no classic names of winds appear. “Thine azure sister of the 
Spring,” not Zephyrus, succeeds to the West, the “ breath of 
Autumn’s being,” and Boreas and Eurus are absent. Yet 
Milton’s “ Zephyr with Aurora playing” does not sound too 
classic for our English fields, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE GERMAN ALLIANCE. 


[To tHe Epirok or THE “SpPEcTaToR.”] 
Srz,—Without disputing the general soundness of your 
condemnation of the Anglo-German co-operation in 
Venezuela, is it not worth while noting that independent 
action would have involved contingent disadvantages? 
So far as one can judge, President Castro is quite 
capable of making mischief amongst his creditors. German 
views and aims might have so far conflicted with our own 
as to have raised grave issues between our respective 
Governments. And if Germany had determined to exact the 
uttermost farthing, whilst we were disposed to a more lenient 
course, would there not have been the usual outcry against 
sacrifice of British prestige: would not the Government have 
been attacked for showing feebleness where Germany showed 
strength? Recent Chinese history affords more than one 
analogy. Nobody likes the present entanglement, but it has 
yet to be shown that our policy was easy and obvious.—I am, 
Sir, &e., REGINALD Lvcas, 

Heatherwood, Ascot. 

[We cannot agree that the country would have been annoyed 
because we were not as active debt-collectors as the Germans, 
Alone we should easily have obtained reparation for the per- 
sonal wrongs suffered by British subjects which were the cause 
of our action. When once our claims in that respect were 
mixed with the claims of German bondholders the present 
“mess,” to use Lord Cranborne’s phrase, was inevitable. Mr. 
Lucas writes as if he thought the present entanglement were 
the result of the operations of Nature, like a thunder-storm,— 
something that could not be avoided. Instead, it is due to 
the blundering of the Government. We are in a mess, not 
owing to a storm, but because we walked head in air intoa 
morass.—ED. Spectator. ] 








THE RIGHTS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN TURKEY. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”] , 
Srr,—Is there no one at our Foreign Office who understands 
the status of non-Mussulmans in Turkey? I ask because the 
Foreign Office has recently made a blunder which it must 
hasten to correct unless it wishes to raise a cry of indigna- 
tion in Great Britain more indignant even than the outcry 
against the Venezuelan imbroglio. It has instructed the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople to make known 
throughout the Turkish Empire that British subjects living 
in Turkey shall in the third generation forfeit ipso facto 
their British citizenship, and become subjects of the Sultan; 
in other words, that they shall become practicaily outlaws and 
forfeit all the aboriginal rights of humanity. For the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan are bereft of all the rights of civilised 
humanity. They never can become citizens of Turkey. They 
are rayas; practically slaves. Their evidence is not admis- 
sible in a Court of Justice against a Mussulman, however 
atrocious their wrongs may be. ‘They are not allowed 
to bear arms. They are bound to pay a yearly ransom 
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for the bare right to live. I need not occupy your space 


with an enumeration of the long catalogue of their disabilities. 
Let it suffice to say that they are legally and practically out- 
laws, lying at the mercy of any Mussulman who may choose 
to wrong them. Now at’ this moment there are large com- 
munities of British Christians scattered over Turkey who, if 
this order of the Foreign Office is carried out, will at once 
become exposed to the same unredressed wrongs as Armenians 
and Macedonians. Many of them are gentlefolks, wealthy, 
educated, happy. To tkem the order of the Foreign Office is 
a veritable sentence of ruin and moral death. And they are 
thoroughly loyal to the British Crown. The plea of justifica- 
tion, I understand, is that the Foreign Office is merely apply- 
ing to British subjects in Turkey a law which prevails under 
the Christian Governments of Europe. But there is a funda- 
mental difference. British subjects in France, Italy, &., in 
ceasing to be British citizens become citizens of the 
countries in which they reside. But Christians can never 
by any possibility become citizens of Turkey. Mussulmans 
alone can be citizens of a Mussulman State. That is 
an immutable religious law over which neither Govern- 
ment nor Sultan has any control. Hence all the Christian 
Powers have Capitulations with the Turkish Government, 
which practically exempt their subjects from the jurisdiction 
of Turkish so-called Courts of Justice. It is these Capitula- 
tions which make life tolerable to Christians in Turkey. But 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan are outside these Capitu- 
lations, and the proposal of the Foreign Office is to deprive 
British subjects of the third generation and their descendants 
of the protection of the Capitulations and reduce them to the 
status of outlaws. Of course, the Foreign Office did not 
realise the real consequences of their order, which is strange. 
But they must hasten to cancel it. It is quite out of the 
question that British public opinion would endure the thought 
of it for a moment.—I am, Sir, &c., CITIZEN. 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but we do not pro- 
fess to have any first-hand knowledge of the action of the 
Foreign Office of which he complains. If his facts are correct, 
avery great wrong will, in our opinion, be committed. But 
to withdraw from the descendants of British subjects living in 
Turkey the right to protection under the Capitulations would 
be so monstrous and so obvious an injustice that we cannot 
but think that he has been misinformed, and that the con- 
templated action of the Foreign Office is not what he believes 
it to be.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE COUNTRY GIRL IN THE COLONIES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§ir,—An article in the Spectator of October 11th, 1902, is 
ancient history to most readers. My excuse must be that I 
am an Englishman in the Antipodes to whom the Spectator of 
the previous month comes as freshly as it comes when wet 
from the press to the Londoner’s breakfast table. Your article 
of that date on the country girl of the period has led me 
to throw down a few scattered reflections on her first-cousin 
in Ultima Thule. 


The first (to deal with the circumstances in which she is 
placed) is, how strangely the country life of old England is 
being lived again under these kindlier skies. The district in 
which I am living is in many respects a model of an English 
county,—a wide and fertile plain, traversed by road and rail, 
closely set with smiling farms, meadows, and corn lands; small 
wooden homesteads hidden in masses of English trees; haw- 
thorn hedgerows, shelter belts of pines, and long avenues of 
Lombardy poplars. Almost the only obvious evidences of 
the conquered wilderness are the surrounding hills, which 
are still clothed with dun-coloured moorland and tracts 
of dark forest. The road is of course still the vital 
channel of communication. In the outlying parts of 
my district there are clusters of farms where the times 
of Sir Roger de Coverley are still lived, in my fancy. 
The folk are too far from townships to trouble themselves 
with much more than a visit or two in the year, except for 
those weary journeys of the men behind mobs of slowly 
moving sheep and cattle. Each homestead is its own quiet 
world, but they take a vast interest in their neighbours. News 
of each other passes slowly but surely, and is conned over and 
debated in every detail. Books and papers are exchanged 








among the more enlightened, going from house to house, 
and returning months afterwards to their original owners. 
Visitors in the same way are passed on from one to another. 
bringing an extraordinary flavour of interest from the out 
side world, and material for weeks of subsequent conversa- 
tion. There will even be found a Will Wimble in mole-skins 
and felt hat, whose opinion is valued on all subjects from 
house-building to horse-breaking and the treatment of aswarm 
of bees. A simpler, sweeter, and happier mode of life it 
would be hard to find. Here is being bred up rich material 
for the coming race. 


English people are still too much inclined to think of the 
Colonies as the scenes of wild adventure and rough pioneer. 
ing. Speaking for the most part, the pioneering days are over, 
though of course the Empire has still countless outposts on 
the edge of the wilderness. But the humdrum days of Dingley 
Dell and Slocum-in-the-Hole have fairly settled in. The 
distinction between town and country is as sharp as,—no, it is 
sharper than in the Old Country; sharper in this sense, 
that we have not the connecting-link supplied by the village. 
The word itself is not generally used, nor in its literal 
sense, the dwelling-place of “ villeins,’ is it required. The 
Colonial “township,” if it is only the merest cluste.* of 
cabins in the bush, is the microcosm of the city,-~a 
business centre for the surrounding country. Its inhabitants 
are townsmen, all employed in their trades and professions. 
And so the distinction with us between town and country 
girls is, to Judge from your article, even more marked than it 
is with you. The small township, too often fermenting with 
gossip and ill-nature, is not the best place for the development 
of the larger virtues—calmness, contentment, a broad and 
charitable view of things—as every one will admit who knows 
middle-class provincial town life. The best stock for the 
perpetuation of the race, boys as well as girls, is co. wry- 
bred, as with you. It is in the country girl that the inward 
graces of frankness and simplicity seem to ripen best, as well 
as the outward and visible signs of health, strength, and a 
fresh complexion. There are too many pale faces in Colonial 
cities. In the hurry and pretentiousness, and craving for 
social excitement and petty distinction, the bloom gets too 
easily rubbed off. 

In such a district as I have described you will see the 
country girl at her best. She is, of course, greatly occupied 
with the duties of the house and the fowl-yard and the garden. 
(All Colonial girls are famous gardeners, and can handle a 
spade as well as a rolling-pin.) Then sheis baker and washer- 
woman, as well as cook and housemaid and waitress. ‘There 
are still households where soap and candles are among the 
domestic products. And there are very few country girls who 
do not understand the art of making drinks of all kinds, 
home-made wines, cordials, and meads. The family rpeipe- 
book is just as much of an institution here as it ever was in the 
days of their English grandmother, and is handed down from 
mother to daughter, and added to continually,—some of its 
secrets exchanged, others jealously guarded. To do all this, 
as well as keep the household running, and satisfy the eternal 
wants of the housekeeper’s principal worry—the “ men-folk” 
—the country girl has to portion out her week with a strict 
economy of time,—Monday, washing; Tuesday, ironing; 
Wednesday, baking; and so on. Her duties are always to 
hand. fo much for her domestic side. We all know that 
desperate hoyden, the Colonial heroine of the novelist and 
the popular imagination, but making all allowance for 
exaggeration, the elements of the type exist. Our cvantry 
girl can, of course, ride every horse on the farm, and knows 
their points as well as the men. She probably has to drive 
in the whole mob from the home paddock if she wants 
her own mount, and there are few finer sights than 
a girl rider galloping with streaming stock-whip Wehind 
a crowd of tearing horses, herself on a bare-backed pony 
which she manages by sheer balance and instinct. The 
horses in, she is prepared to catch, groom, saddle or 
harness them, without a thought of calling in a man’s assist- 
ance. Then at the pinch of necessity she has been known to 
take her place on the stack and catch sheaves with the best. 
She knows how to manage a plough or a harrow, and under- 
stands stock well enough to cull sheep, or to tell one ewe from 
another in a flock of a hundred. Ona dairy farm, where the 
family is looked to to supply labour for milking, tie girl is as 
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good asa boy. And there is in all cases that easy relation 
between the boys and girls which you describe in the article 
referred to. There can be none of the conventionalities and 
false prudery in that fresh, free country life. The sister's 
opinion will be asked and deferred to on many matters con- 
nected with the stock and horses. 


As for her culture, that of course is varied according to 
“station”; but it should be noted that although the old 
differences exist here, as they do everywhere else, our demo- 
cratic character shows itself in the thin division between the 
classes and the constant flow one to another. It is as much 
this as anything that keeps “exclusiveness” in check. We 
know that our little elevation above the majority is an 
uncertain thing, that Jack will be as good as, or better than, 
his master to-morrow. Every little township is full of such 
small romances of social advancement,—leaders of society 
who are remembered only a few years before in the humbler 
ranks. And in the restlessness—the constant shifting from 
house to house, and from town to town—that marks the 
Colonial townsman, it is astonishing how quickly a story of 
this kind becomes a mere legend, a piece of doubtful gossip, 
only half believed. The same thing leads to the fact that we 
have no definite servant class, no division of the community in 
country or town from which the supply of servants is exclu- 
sively drawn. The great domestic problem here is evolving 
itself in the direction of the lady-help, so-called, a system to 
which there is a good and a bad side. Good, because the old 
conservative gulf between servant and mistress tends to dis- 
appear; the ranks of “lady-helps” are becoming filled from 
all grades of society, thanks partly to the dignity of the title, 
and in spite of inferior pay; so that something of the old 
ideal of the united family, which you describe, is achieved. 
Bad, because there is a pretentious air about the title which 
often produces a false position and a good deal of petty 
tyranny. But on the other hand, there is many a country 
household where the Colonial girl coming as a stranger takes 
her true place as a member of the family, and will give far 
more than her services with all the loyalty and heartiness 
which are characteristic of her.—I am, Sir, &c., E. K. 

New Zealand. 


[Our correspondent in his delightful letter, which makes one 
say with Miranda, “O brave new world, that has such people 
in ’t!” falls into one error. The village was not called a 
village because it was inhabited by “villeins,” but the inhabi- 
tants were called “villeins,’ or men of the vill, because they 
lived in the vill or township. The word “ village” has in its 
origin nothing that is slavish or unfree.—EDp. Spectator. ] 





GIOVANNI COSTA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your readers may be interested by a few biographical 
details in regard to one of the most interesting personalities of 
contemporary Italian art just passed away in the person of 
Giovanni Costa. Born in Trastevere, the transpontine 
suburb of Rome, in 1826, he was patriot as well as painter, 
the first forty-four years of his life having been spent in a 
Dumasesque mélange of fighting, painting, and plotting. It 
was only after the events of 1870 and the accomplishment of 
Italian unity that he gave himself up entirely to his art, 
although long before this he had done good work in the 
intervals of peace. He studied under Cammucini, Podesta, 
and Coghetti, and in Paris gained the praise of both Meissonier 
and Corot. In 1853 he made the acquaintance of Leighton 
in Rome, an event which had great influence upon his artistic 
life. In 1862 he paid his first visit to England, where he met, 
among other leading painters, Watts and Burne-Jones, and 
painted landscapes in Warwickshire, Cumberland, and else- 
where. He cherished a warm admiration for English scenery, 
saying on one occasion to the present writer that while in 
Italian landscape the background claims excessive attention, 
the misty atmosphere of England gives due prominence to 
the foreground, and in addition allows of far more beautiful 
tone-effects than does the clear jewel-cut air of Italy. It is 
after 1870 that the artistic records of Rome become more 
particularly interwoven with the life of Costa. At that period 
art was at the lowest ebb. Fortuny and Vertunni were its 
high priests, and their supremacy was undisputed. Little 


or the rendering of satins, lace, and the like, to the exclugi 
of worthier ideals. Costa set himself with charactesists 
vigour to combat this state of things. He inaugurated C 
little exhibition near the Pincio, where he grouped in menue 
rooms the works of the Fortuny school, of the neo-classicists, 
and of those seeking “art for art’s sake.” This attempt at 
enlightenment met with slight encouragement; but Costa wag 
not dismayed. Aided by his small band of disciples, he 
founded various societies to further his aims, and later ena 
the moving spirit in “ Arte e Liberta.” This Society, entirely 
unaided, held exhibitions in Rome, which attracted the fore. 
most foreign painters, besides many Italians of the purer 
school. These exhibitions raised a storm of adverse criticism 
but their good effect in time became apparent. Costa tes 
exhibited intermittently in the Royal Academy from 1857 
onwards, and the exhibition of his works in the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries established his reputation in this count 
One of his paintings was presented to the National Gallery 
by his English admirers some years ago. Of late years his 
style altered greatly, showing a curious affinity to that of Lord 
Leighton. Among the best of his works may be mentioned 
“In England” (painted in England in 1862), “ Bocca d’ Arno,” 
and “Eventide among the Carrara Mountains.” Socially 
there were few more attractive figures in Roman life than 
that of the veteran painter, and the English visitor to hig 
Roman studio bore away with him warm recollections of 
courteous gentleness and unfailing kindness.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Blenheim Club, W. OtiverR Mapox Huzrrner, 





THE LATE DR. SEWELL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the Standard’s obituary notice of the Rev. Dr, 
Sewell, late Warden of New College, Oxford, occur the words: 
“Sewell was ordained priest in 1835, but he seems never to 
have taken active clerical duty.” Dr. Sewell’s parochial ex. 
periences may not have been long, but such as they were they 
were interesting, if only from their old-world character. He, 
with the Rev. W. H. Bigg-Wither, late rector of Hardwicke, 
in Buckinghamshire, well known ten to fifteen years ago to 
New College men at the annual College Gaudy, where he 
invariably returned thanks for old Wykehamists, went down 
from Oxford together to be fellow-curates to the Rev. Gilbert 
Wall Heathcote, olim Bursar of Winchester College, who was 
Mr. Keble’s predecessor as vicar of Hursley, near Winchester, 
Dr. Sewell stayed six months; Mr. Bigg-Wither thirty-six 
years. My authority is my cousin, Mr. Bigg-Wither. Their 
vicar died in 1893, aged eighty-seven; Mr. Bigg-Wither in 
1899, aged ninety; Dr. Sewell in 1903, aged ninety-two.—I 
am, Sir, &e., H. Awpry, 
Wellington College, Berks. 





THE LADDER OF LEARNING. 
[To tHe Eviror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your statement of the case of Mr. J. D. Beazley and 
his remarkable ascent of the ladder of learning, no mention 
has yet been made of his school-days prior to the age of ten. 
For the sake of completeness, it may be well to inform those 
of your readers who are interested that prior to the above 
age he was a pupil at Garnethill Public School, Glasgow, 
where his early promise attracted considerable notice on the 
part of his Head-Master, Dr. James Milligan, and of many 
others who knew him. To these Mr. Beazley has left a 
memory which has been keenly whetted by his subsequent 
successes.—I am, Sir, &c., D. G. MiniEr. 
Bearsden, Glasgow. 





A LONG-LIVED UNDERGRADUATES’ SOCIETY. 

(To rue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In reply to the inquiry which you append to my letter 
in the Spectator of January 31st, I beg to say that of the ten 
members of this Society eight are clergymen, one is on the 
London Stock Exchange, and one isa solicitor. Three were 
schoolmasters for some years. But Ido not think you can 
safely generalise from these facts. In our time the proportion 
of men intending to take Holy Orders was probably higher at 
Corpus than at any other College at Cambridge except Selwyn, 
and certainly a great deal higher than in the University as a 
whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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——— 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, IN PARLIAMENT. 
[To tHE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Siz,—If the remark to which “H. G.” takes exception 
(Spectator, January 31st) had really been offered as a 
«generalisation ” describing the specific characters of the 
sister- Universities, it would doubtless have been not only 
«jnaccurate ” but absurd. It was, however, merely intended 
to express the fact that the roll of Cambridge poets is pre- 
eminent, and, similarly, the roll of Oxford statesmen. The 
first of these propositions has not been, and is not likely to 
be, disputed. By a curious accident, a quite remarkable 
proportion of the greater English poets have been Cam- 
bridge men. In support of the second proposition I 
may adduce the names of Salisbury, Gladstone, Peel, 
Canning, Pitt (Chatham), Fox, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, 
Clarendon, Laud, Eliot, More, and Wolsey, a list which 
is by no means exhaustive. Of present-day names those of 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Goschen, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Asquith 
may stand with any of those mentioned by “Trin. Coll. 
Cam.,” but the original reference was to the past, and it 
belongs to history to accord the title “statesman.” I do not 
claim that the preponderance of the statesmen in the one 
case is as marked as that of the poets in the other, but I think 
I have shown that the remark was neither an “ ill-considered 
aphorism” nor a “by no means accurate generalisation.” 
Curiously enough, I owe it to a Cambridge tutor.—I am, 
fir, &e., W. M. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LATE LADY ASHBURTON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Many of your readers will, I think, be interested in a 
short notice of a very remarkable personality which has just 
passed from our midst in Louisa Lady Ashburton, a Highland 
chieftainess of the Seaforth family. She was connected by 
ties of close and intimate friendship with Thomas Carlyle, 
with Robert Browning, and with Edwin Landseer, who were 
all warmly attached to her. For many years she was sur- 
rounded by the most eminent and interesting people of the 
time, and her sympathies were not only religious and 
philanthropic, but artistic and literary. Her heart was in 
Scotland, especially at Loch Luichart, Brahan, and the Isle 
of Lewis, from which she derived her name Louisa, A 
mysterious interest attaches to the Stuart-Mackenzie family, 
owing to the strange prophecy of the Brahan seer, who 
lived, and died a kind of martyr’s death, in the time of 
Elizabeth, and whose rhyme has been gradually and 
strangely fulfilled during the last three hundred years. I 
suppose there is no such instance of second-sight as 
his. Lady Ashburton was keenly interested in the Hast 
End of London, and her charities at the Victoria Docks 
and at Stepney were magnificent. She was earnestly re- 
ligious, of the Evangelical school, and a perpetual student 
of the Bible. One of her good works was generously to lend 
Kent House to almost every charity which desired to plead 
its claims in a drawing-room. The collection of pictures 
there is exceedingly fine, comprising extremely good Vandykes, 
and first-rate examples of Mantegna, Botticelli, Giorgione, 
and Albert Diirer, besides fine pictures by Watts, Leighton, 
and Landseer. Her last years had been made sorrowful by 
the touching illness and death of her only child, the 
Marchioness of Northampton, who has left a most fragrant 
memory behind her. One wishes that her memory might be 
kept green for at any rate a little time, while so many remem- 
ber her dark and splendid beauty and the deep musical tones 
of her voice.—I am, Sir, &c., EpWARD CLIFFORD. 
87 Kensington Square, W. 





THE DIFFUSION OF FOLK-TALES. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’] 
Sir,—In your notice in the Spectator of January 31st of 
Admiral Kennedy’s “Sport in the Navy, and Naval Yarns,” 
the reviewer commended the yarn of “ the retired bo’sun, who 
paid a boy sixpence a week to call him at daybreak with the 
words, ‘The Captain wants you,’ merely for the purpose of 
being able to say to the boy, ‘Tell the Captain to go to ——!’ 
and then turn over and go to sleep again.” This tale stirred 
in me, as by anamnesis from a pre-existent state, vague 





memo ries of youth. And after a little struggling to put salt 
on the tail of a dream, I am glad to be able to carry this 
legend seventy years backwards towards the primitive Aryan 
home of good fellows and good stories, as also of the true 
“chestnut” (castanea vulgaris). For in “The Chronicles of 
Canongate,” chap. 5, Sir Walter makes Chrystal Croftangry 
muse thus: “ Why I should have thought of pitching my 
tent here, I cannot tell. Perhaps it was to enjoy the 
pleasure of freedom where I had so long endured the 
bitterness of restraint; on the principle of the officer who, 
after he had retired from the Army, ordered his servant 
to continue to call him at the hour of parade, simply 
that he might have the pleasure of saying, ‘D——n the 
parade!’ and turning on his other side to enjoy his slumbers.” 
The story is none the less a good one, however venerable its 
pedigree. The nautical variant you cited has in some points 
perhaps the advantage of the older form. As that form was 
quoted in 1831 by Sir Walter Scott as familiar and proverbial, 
probably some of your readers may be able to carry its record 
further back into the mists of antiquity. Or will it be con- 
tended that, human nature being essentially similar every- 
where, the same story may arise independently in the Army 
and the Navy, among ancient Chinamen and modern Zulus P 
—I am, Sir, &e., U. J. D. 





KAFFIR TELEGRAPHY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SprcraTorR.”] 
Srr,—Permit a casual reader of the Spectator to add some- 
thing to the recent letters on “Kaffir Telegraphy.” I refer 
to that of Mr. Douglas Blackburn in the issue of Decem: 
ber 13th, and that of Mr. H. Rider Haggard in the issue ot 
December 27th. I have in my possession a drum which my 
late husband, the Rev. Frank N. Read, brought to this country 
from Angola on our return a few months ago after a ten 
years’ continuous sojourn in Bihé, some twenty miles from the 
Portuguese fort of Belmonto. This drum is made from a 
section of log, some twenty inches long and eight inches in 
diameter, hollowed out from the side in a peculiar way. It is 
beaten with the ordinary wooden drum-sticks, with rubber 
heads. This drum is not made by the Bihéans, nor is it, I 
fancy, very common in their villages, but is sufficiently well 
known, as occasional native traders buy it in the country 
where it is made and bring it out to use at their dances. 
From what the Bihéans have told us, we infer that they bring 
it from some district around the head-waters of the Zambesi, 
and they affirm that where it is made it is used as a 
“talking drum.” They explained that these interior people 
have a kind of code, by which messages from the King 
can be conveyed by these drums to all villages distant, say, 
four or five miles from the capital. The drummers there take 
up the message and repeat it to an outer circle, and so on, till 
the whole country knows the will of the Chief in a very short 
space of time. As far as I know, this matter has never been 
investigated in Bihé, for I have never heard there of such 
rapid communication as Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Haggard 
speak of; but, to my mind, the statement of the natives gains 
weight by being in the nature of gratuitous information, and 
not information elicited by queries of the white man. This 
communication by drumming may or may not have any 
bearing on the question of “ Kaffir telegraphy,” but it seems 
quite possible, inasmuch as one might be resident in the 
country even for years without finding out that there was 
some drumming that had a meaning beyond the din and 
uproar so dear to the African.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANNIE WILLIAMS READ. 
52 Favard Street, Montreal, Canada. 





BRIDGE v. WHIST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I feel indebted to “T. E. P.” (Spectator, January 31st} 
for his luminous and instructive article on “ Bridge,” the main 
scope of which, as well as your comment thereon, I believe te 
be entirely accurate. But may I ask where did Charles Lamb 
ever speak of “imperial aces”? The phrase used by dear 
Mrs. Battle is the “ brother nobility of the aces.” But Mr. 
Disraeli has “imperial ace” in “The Infernal Marriage,” 
where a most amusing account is given of Tiresias at his 
(whist) rubber. If I may mention another very small item, 
our information as to the quaint nature of Australian 
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squatters’ “points” is, I believe, due to Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s “ New South Wales.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. MAcMILLAN. 
Crichton Club, 39 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The letter of “T. E. P.” in the Spectator of January 31st 
leads me to give one proof that bridge has not finally disposed 
of whist. Two years ago or so about a dozen men formed a 
set to play whist in London, and met once a week for the 
purpose. The number has now increased to about seventy, 
and they have adopted the title of the “ Ferry” Club, because 
they object to bridge. The average attendance is now about 
thirty. Play takes place between 5 p.m. and midnight; six- 
penny points are played, and no bets are allowed. Not a few 
of the members have deserted bridge for whist.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Lewin HI, 
Kingston-on-Thames. President of the Club. 





“SILAS TITUS COMBERBACKE.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srmr,—Mr. J. Dykes Campbell, in the Memoir which is 
generally considered the dernier mot on all matters connected 
with Coleridge, says that the poet enlisted under the name of 
Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke in the 15th or King’s Regiment 
of Light Dragoons (“Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” ed. 1896, 
p. 28). Lamb in his essay on “ The Two Races of Men” calls 
his friend Comberbatch, but Canon Ainger in his note on the 
passage in question says that Coleridge enlisted as Silas Titus 


—__.., 
And builds for life a spacious law 


Not fashion’d for one favour’d race, 
A fount of Right whence men may draw 
In every place. 


These both for Freedom died, and we, 
Kneeling beside their new-made grave, 
Here vow to plant it, like a tree, 
Their work to save. 


Up from the ground its life shall flow, 
As sap that in the oak-root starts, 
And firm and strong shall Freedom grow 
In friendly hearts, 


Here let us bury outworn hate 
For ever ‘neath the tear-stain’d sod, 
And build a new and better State 
For man and God. 


WILu1AM H. Drapgp, 








BOOKS. 


——_———. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM.* 


THE modern history of spiritualism is a subject that both 
fascinates and repels the mind. It fascinates inasmuch 
as it presents the extraordinary spectacle of men facing, 
as they believe, supernatural yet material facts. Such a 
spectacle has in it dramatic possibilities that have ever been 
seized with avidity and set forth by the great poets of the 


Comberback. The question seems to be one more suited/ 149 But it as inevitabl d : 
alee: , y and finally repels the mind, for 
to Notes and Queries than the Spectator, but as it has been | i+ discloses that terrible abyss of credulity on the edge of 





raised in these columns, it would be satisfactory if it were} which all men walk, and into which the large majority of 


settled in some authoritative manner.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. F. P. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In his letter to his brother James, February 20th, 1794, 
Coleridge writes: “My assumed name is Silas Tomkyn 
Comberbacke.” In my “History of Jesus College” I wrote 
the second name “ Tomkins,” and in that error I was followed 
by your reviewer. Your correspondent, Mr. Nutt, is mistaken 
in stating that the second name adopted by the poet was 
“Titus.”"—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR GRAY. 





THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The writer of the notice in the Spectator of January 31st 
of “ The Birds in Our Wood ” is seemingly not aware that the 
common French name for the wagtail is lavandiére (washer- 
woman), probably suggested by the way in which the bird’s 
tail taps the ground, just as a French washerwoman beats the 
linen with a wooden paddle. But one fails to see how “ dish” 
got in.—I am, Sir, &c., A LovEeR oF WILD BIrps. 








POETRY. 
A DREAM OF SPRING. 


[As I have travelled in your country I have seen the gravesof British 
soldiers in many places, and very often these were side by side with those of 
Boers who had fought against them. Now both lie together in peace; let us 
who live, live also in peace.”—Mr. Chamberlain at Lichtenburg.] 











TueEy sleep possest of her they sought, 
Briton and Boer, side by side; 
For Freedom both alike they fought, 
For Freedom died. 


One for a freedom true but small, 
Untaught in letters and in art, 
Hemm’d in the life of farm and stall, 
Alone, apart. 


The other for the freedom born 
In island homes by lawn and lea, 
Where England kisses, night and morn, | 
The open sea; 


Where knowledge in the quick exchange 
Of give and take, from mind to mind, 
Learns wisdom on a wider range 
From all mankind, 


mankind are sooner or later hurled. It is a condition of every 
man’s existence, if he is to realise the possibilities of his life, 
that he should walk by faith; but the pathway is narrow and 
difficult, and on one side is the precipice of false belief, 
and on the other the boggy, pathless country of no belief at 
all, It is clear, therefore, that the wise man will spare no 
effort that will help to define his path, that will enable him to 
avoid the dangers which beset it. The history of credulity will 
prove, if studied dispassionately, a lamp unto his feet. It is 
to be read on every side and in the records of every trade, 
occupation, calling, and profession. The capacity of man for 
self-deception is only equalled by his receptivity for the 
germs of outward deception. Perhaps the most convincing 
proof of this can be found in the annals of spiritualism, and 


the production of these two laborious volumes, which relate 
in valuable and authenticated detail the history of modern 
spiritualism, and expose with judicial force the claims of the 
“medium” and the machinery of his imposture. The object 
of Mr. Podmore’s work is well set out in the first paragraph of 
the introduction :— 

“The system of beliefs,” he tells us, “known as Modern 
Spiritualism—a system which in one aspect is a religious 
faith, in another claims to represent a new department of 
natural science—is based on the interpretation of certain 
obscure facts as indicating the agency of the spirits of dead 
men and women. ‘The primary aim of the present work 
is to provide the necessary data for determining how far, if 
at all, that interpretation of the facts is justified. But the 
question, Is the belief justified ? cannot, as the whole history of 
mysticism stands to prove, be finally answered until we are pre- 
pared with a more or less adequate answer to two subsidiary 
questions : first, If not justified, what is the true interpretation of 
the facts ? and, second, How can the origin and persistence of the 
false interpretation be explained P” 

Mr. Podmore is not a believer in the spiritualist position. 
He is personally convinced, as indeed almost any reader of his 
book must be convinced, that the spirits of the dead have no 
relation to the obscure phenomena to which he refers, 
phenomena that have as yet survived, unexplained, the attack 
of every form of evidentiary analysis. When every possibility 
of fraud and self-deception has been removed, there still 
appears to remain a residue of unexplained phenomena, and 
the one valuable aspect of the sad story of spiritualism during 
the last half-century is that it has at last presented 
for solution certain problems which science can no longer 
wave aside. There is, perhaps, nothing surprising in the 











* Modern Spiritualism: a History and a Cvilivism. By Frank Podmore, 
2vols, London: Methuen and Co, [2ls., uet.] 





Mr. Frank Podmore has done a real service to the world in. 
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at many distinguished scientific men have refused to 
tan opportunit y of examination to the phenomena which 
int to underlie the cult of spiritualism. The atmosphere 
-_ dand mysticism which surrounded and surrounds the 
- a acek had and has the unfortunate, though perhaps 
whole § oe 0 effect of making men of science forget 
- — rimary duty of science is investigation, however 
that a and that dogmatic assertion of disbelief is 
pase offensive and always unscientific. The necessity 
ge og as mind in respect to so-called spiritualistic 
fa is now largely recognised, and certain remarkable 
manifestations during the last ten years have received careful 
nsideration from men as eminent as Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
a Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Dr. Hodgson, Professor William 
James, of Harvard, Professor Charles Richet, of Paris, Sir 
W. Crookes, and Dr. A. R. Wallace. That such mani- 
festations involve any communication with the souls of 
the dead we cannot on the evidence believe, but we do 
believe that the investigation of the phenomena may open the 
te into new and vast fields of knowledge. History tells us 
that the scientific period in the investigation of any partic™!ar 
subject has always been preceded by a pseudo-scientific 
period. The mysticism of numbers preceded the theory of 
numbers, the mysticism of geometry preceded the science of 
geometry, astrology lay behind astronomy, custom in all its 
grotesque and often abhorrent forms lay behind law, religions 
crude, cruel, and foolish lay behind Christianity, and it does no 
violence to the imagination to suppose that spiritualism lies 
behind a new and beneficent psychology. 


fact th 


Indeed, the whole development of spiritualism, as traced 

by the careful, judicial, and scrupulously fair methods that 
Mr. Podmore employs throughout his authoritative volumes, 
is one which supports this hypothesis. The phenomena, we 
find, have occurred sporadically in many modern places and 
times. The Ursuline Nuns of Loudun were “ possessed ” as 
early as 1632-34; Dr. Dee in the same age divined many 
things through a crystal; men spoke with “tongues” round 
the tomb of the Jansenist Deacon Paris in 1730, and a century 
later the followers of Edward Irving did the same. These 
various people possessed all the symptoms of spiritual inter- 
ference. The first spiritualist in our modern sense of the word 
was, however, Emanuel Swedenborg. He believed in the inter- 
course between the dead and the living, and his writings have in- 
spired innumerable mediums, Witchcraft possibly to some ex- 
tent laid the ground for certain modern aspects of spiritualism. 
Witches were closely related to Poltergeists, and it must be 
remembered that the Poltergecst plays a most important part 
in the history of spiritualism. The Poltergeist is supposed to 
be a spirit that causes “mysterious knocks and rappings, 
accompanied by throwing of stones, ringing of bells, breaking 
of crockery, and other more violent disturbances.” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Samuel Wesley’s parsonage of Epworth 
was disturbed in this way. Mr. Podmore in his careful 
investigation of this class of phenomena proves to any reason- 
able mind that the manifestations are invariably the work of 
some tricky child, or young man or woman and that the 
work is carried out with a cleverness which is almost diabolical. 
It is probable in all these cases that the agent is, at first at 
any rate, in an abnormal mental condition. The witch and the 
Poltergeist, however, could never alone have developed a new 
form of faith. The doctrine of animal magnetism was needed. 
We get glimpses of the remarkable mental phenomena that 
appeared under this name in the cures effected by Valentine 
Greatrakes in the middle of the seventeenth century. A hun- 
dred years after we find that Mesmer has developed a scientific 
theory for the cure of disease by means of a new physical 
force which he called animal magnetism. In 1782 a Com- 
mission appointed by the French Government declared that 
the alleged magnetic fluid could not be perceived by the senses, 
nor could its existence be inferred from any effects produced 
by Mesmer’s treatment. One member of the Commission, how- 
ever, suggested that the effects should be explained. He con- 
sidered that the effects showed that there was at any rate 
some human element in the case. But he thought that this 
element was an organic emanation from the operator, while 
it is, in fact, almost certainly merely suggestion. The 
importance of mesmerism in the history of modern 
spiritualism chiefly arises from the fact that it created 


explicable of the spiritualist demonstrations. Mesmerism 
in France rapidly came into touch with spiritualism, and 
persons in the mesmeric trance were supposed to be under 
the influence of the dead; and this influence was supplemented 
by physical phenomena clearly related to the workings of the 
Poltergeist. 

In Germany the history of animal magnetism shows how 
the pseudo-scientific theory in that country was absorbed by 
the spiritualists, though there were also investigators who 
endeavoured to preserve a purely scientific attitude. The 
Poltergeist also makes his presence felt. In England, on the 
other hand, the scientific aspects of mesmerism, especially its 
medical aspect, were studied with some care, and Braid arrived 
independently at the same result that Bertrand in 1823, 
twenty years before, had announced,—namely, that the whole 
of the mesmeric phenomena are “explicable as due to the 
subject’s imagination, acting on slight hints unconsciously 
furnished by the experimenters.” But while the genuineness 
of mesmerism and its allied phenomena can no longer be 
doubted, Mr. Podmore seems to us clearly to demonstrate the 
fraudulent character of practically all clairvoyance. Some 
extraordinary cases may be due to “hyperaxsthesia of the 
senses of touch, hearing, or sight, conditioned by the somnam- 
bulic state”; but certainly disembodied spirits are far 
enough away. 

The history of spiritualism in the United States forms the 
most astounding reading. Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis and 
his school represented the weirdest mixture of spiritualistic, 
philosophic, Socialistic, and religious impulses that the world 
has ever known. Despite, or because of, the fact that their 
ideas “ were elusive beyond the tolerated usage of philosophers,” 
the spiritualistic mania developed and spread through the 
States with the rapidity of cholera. In America fifty years 
ago every man thought for himself; there was no intellectual 
centre, and there was no check on extravagant thought. The 
result was an epidemic of hysteria and fraud that swept the 
country and crossed the Atlantic. Both in England and 
America men and women of high intelligence were convinced 
of the reality of physical phenomena produced for the most 
part by clever conjuring, but undoubtedly supplemented in 
certain cases by mesmeric suggestion. The astounding 
credulity of the public undoubtedly did much to foster 
fraud :— 

“ There’s no one doubts you, Sludge! 

You dream the dreams, you see the spiritual sights, 

The speeches come in your head, beyond dispute. 

Still, for the sceptic’s sake, to stop all mouths, 

We want some outward manifestation !—Well, 

The Pennsylvanians gained such ; why not Sludge? 

He may improve with time!” 
Could Sludge or Slade, or, indeed, any one, neglect this daily 
entreaty P— 

“Sludge begins 

At your intreaty with your dearest dead, 

The little voice set lisping once again, 

The tiny hand made feel for yours once more.” 
So the dupes, as ever of old, evolved the rogues, and were at 
least half responsible for the heartrending mockery that made 
the dead tap out old news for new. 

Yet underneath all the fraud and blasphemy there appears 
to be, as we have said, a residual something that has as yet 
evaded all tests, something which certain very distinguished 
men are half prepared to believe is a cry from the Hinterland 
of life. It may be so, though the evidence does not convince us, 
and will never convince us until we know that the imperfect 
human element of observation is eliminated, as Mr. Podmore 
suggests, from the recording of phenomena. “The extra- 
ordinary ineffectiveness of the untrained senses in detective 
work of the kind required” (Vol. IL, p. 196) is a point 
rarely realised even by scientific minds. Where a fact to 
be established is contrary to all experience it must be estab- 
lished under conditions that exclude the possibility of fraud. 
These conditions do not exist where the eye, the hand, or the 
ear are recording instruments. For our own part, we could 
much more readily conceive that the unexplained phenomena 
are due toa species of subconscious wireless telegraphy between 
individuals than that the souls of the departed should inter- 
vene in the trivialities of life. But, after all, an open mind is 
the only honest, indeed the only wise, attitude in an age of 


miracles. 





conditions and exhibited phenomena which appear the least 


Meantime, the world must acknowledge in Mr. Podmore 
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an investigator and critic of rare power. 


foolish into a position of injustice or of blindness. 


He is thorough, 
he is precise, and yet he can. keep an even mind and not be | sculptor’s theory of proportion. By lengthening the ], 
led away by scorn for and indignation at the squalid and the 


there is no monotony. The figures show the peculiarit 


Y Of the 


siderably an effect of height and litheness is prodnest ~ 
May we | head, too, is small, it being made the unusual, but al 


venture to hope that he will now apply his clear and just | natural, proportion of one-eighth of the height of the doa 


analysis to the recorded phenomena in regard to wraiths, 


ghosts, and the other so-called supernatural appearances, 


This handling of the human form alone would produce anythi 
but a pleasing result; and bere comes in the wonderful dexterity 


which were necessarily excluded from the scope of his present | of Goujon. For the sake of harmony he was obliged to balan 
ce 


book? He could not fail to throw light on the subject by means 


of his honest and unprejudiced system of investigation. 





JEAN GOUJON.* 


As the first book in English devoted to such a greit| mass, and when considering the whole proportions 
sculptor as Jean Goujon, the present volume deserves not outweighed by the rest of the figure. ; 


a word of welcome. But though we welcome Mr. Lister’s 
work, it is in no sense a complete, and therefore wholly satis- 
factory, study of the master. It is too evident that the 
author, in spite of his appreciation of Jean Goujon, does not 
possess the technical equipment required for so difficult a task 
as the critical survey of the work of a sculptor. The book is 
charmingly written, and bears the evidence of much care 
having been bestowed on the details, but we never seem to 
come into close contact with the art of Jean Goujon. Again, 
it is irritating to find so much space given to relatively 
unimportant matters. A whole chapter devoted to the 
history of Diane de Poitiers, the favourite of Henry II, 
does not make up for the absence of any serious attempt 
to explain the attitude of the sculptor towards the human 
form. It is easy to talk in general terms of the “ free- 
dom, grace, and distinction” of Goujon, or to pronounce 
that his anatomy “may sometimes be at fault.” What 
would be interesting would be to know what were the 
particular views the sculptor held as regards the treatment 
of the figure? Can the conscious exaggeration of certain 
forms be traced in his work, exaggeration, that is, used to 
achieve a definite stylistic result? What, again, was the 
nature of the faults of anatomy ? When they are found, 
are they the result of ignorance, or of generalisation and 
selection for the sake of some decorative effect? Michel- 
angelo undoubtedly modified the human body so that his 
particular feeling of proportion and balance might be accen- 
tuated. Probably this is the case with all artists who have an 
intensely individual point of view. Was the elongation of 
form which is characteristic of so much of Jean Goujon’s work 
the result of his own innate feeling, or was he influenced by the 
ideal of form which Cellini brought to France and fixed in his 
Nymph of Fontainebleau? This is a very interesting question, 
because this long thin-limbed ideal has had such influence 
upon all subsequent French art. Certainly Jean Goujon influ- 
enced his successors, Did he arrive at his ideal independently, 
or was he in any manner under the sway of Cellini’s view of 
form? Of such speculations we find no trace in the volume 
before us, Yet such questions are essential if we wish to go 
below the surface, and find out what was the particular in- 
spiration and message of the sculptor. It is no doubt much 
easier to ask questions than to answer them, but he who 
writes a book about an artist should be able to give an 
account of how that artist worked. The sculptor’s thought 
is imprisoned in the marble: the stone is made to live by the 
working out practically of ideals of proportion, line, and 
modelling. To grasp the finished work we must understand 
these ideals. 

The finest efforts of Jean Goujon’s genius are to be found 
in his bas-reliefs, which form the larger part of his output as 
a sculptor. In these reliefs the treatment of the drapery is re- 
markable. Everywhere it explains rather than masks the form 
beneath it, and is of a diaphanous nature, falling into endless 
folds. The smallness and delicacy of these folds suggest effects 
produced by the Greek sculptors. 


There seems nothing quite | 


the length of the legs and smallness of the head, with 
losing the effect which these two peculiarities of Draneetie 
produce. To do this the sculptor piled up the headdress hare 
a considerable eminence. Thus the head, face, and laine 
when looked at by themselves, are small, but when taken rg 
the 

, This addition nie 
height by means of the headdress brings the centre of the 
body to its proper place, and makes the length of the J 
normal. The building up of the head is to be found in 4 
of Goujon’s works, not only in the beautiful figures of the 
Fountain, but always with the same purpose and effect, 

The legend that Jean Goujon perished in the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew has been disproved, the same researches 
showing that he went to Italy, and there lived with people who 
later on got into trouble with the Inquisition for being Proteg. 
tants. It would therefore seem that the tradition that he wag 
a Huguenot is correct. In this connection, Mr. Lister points 
out “that in all the work which Jean Goujon executed for 
Catholic churches there is no instance of a statue of the Virgin 
or of Saints.” While awaiting a more exhaustive and tech. 
nical book on Jean Goujon, the present volume will serve a 
useful purpose, for besides being written with scholarly 
clearness and no little literary ability, it is well illustrated, 
The beauty of the master’s work is before us as we read, 





SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW ESSAYS.* 


ALTHOUGH the recently published list of the dignitaries of 
the new Edwardian Academy suggested uncomfortable com. 
parisons between ourselves and certain dates of the Victorian 
age, it contained some consolatory names. Amongst them 
was that of the veteran author of these fifteen studies, which, 
we need hardly say, require no passport from us. They are 
excellent examples of Sir Leslie Stephen’s literary skill, of the 
breadth of his intellectual horizon, of his scholarship and 
impartiality, of the brilliant though sometimes rambling 
manner by which, with its alternations of rhetoric, epigram, 
and humour, the reader, even when not persuaded, is inevitably 
charmed. 

A learned introductory essay of the Cambridge “ Acton 
Series” lays down in detail eight separate ways of writing 
history. Sir Leslie Stephen’s essay on Froude only admits 
two such methods,—the scientific and the dramatic. Under 
his first heading there would fall, we presume, the school of 
Ranke, whose object is to tell you exactly what happened (wie 
alles gewesen). The alternative is Carlyle’s system of drawing 
a picture of cosmic forces embodied in figures like Cromwell, 
“sea-green” Robespierre, or Frederick the Great. For the 
scientific method Froude was disqualified by his tempera- 
ment and his marked capacity for blundering. Admitting 
this, our author says that one cannot wait a century till 
the preliminary skeleton of scientific reality has been set 
on its legs. After all, the main facts are pretty well known: 
“Darnley was blown up, whoever supplied the powder, and 
the Spanish Armada certainly came somehow to grief.” If 
you do not pin your faith too closely to the narrator's 
details, you will not be seriously misled by what 
| the Ecole des Chartes calls la maladie de Froude. For 
| Froude, says our author in his brilliant manner, the exhi- 
bition of “laws” is idle. History should be “a display of 
Elizabeth, 





ersonal character,” “a sum of biographies”: 


similar in Italian art, for Mantegna’s folds are rigid, and those | Philip, Drake must be made to live like Macbeth and Hamlet. 


j 


of Botticelli ceremonial and decorative. 


2 2ojn) 297) | - Z ° ) ce P ’ 
3ut could Jean | Dramatic history requires a hero, and, says Sir Leslie, Froude’s 


Goujon have seen any Gr k work, we wonder ? The bas- | artistic instinct overpowered his historical vision, so that he 
Biased. in tho Lourro, show us tho arlist at hin Mesh {2% 12 oaegl polpasnies Memyy VEE, 127 ae 

Men Ge ay: ee é ‘lof his drama. When Froude saw in that Monarch “an 
Marvellous grace, touched wiih dizui'y, inspires these figures. | embodiment of high purpose and statesmanlike insight, oil 


The long sinuous curves are varied with such skill that 
though each figure fills a similar space in the same way, 





* Jean Goujon. By Reginald Lister. Loudon: Duckworth and Co, [£2 2s,] 
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discovered that a man constantly acted like a brutal 


* Studies of a Biographer. By Leslie Stephen, Second Series. 2 vols, 
London: Duckworth and Co, [12s.] 
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despot from the loftiest political maitre, he endierinnals - 
the most heroic pieces of whitewashing on record. 
of ‘te in harmony with the foregoing is the author's 

- . that Froude read “to confirm his prejudices,” that he 

aig his historical labours mainly “to illustrate certain 

inciples, and confined his attention to the topics directly 
yen nt to the purpose.” This would be analogous to the 
nine Lanfrey, who explained to a friend that his historical 
abby was the French Revolution, and that he took in hand the 

Life of Napoleon in the hope that he might wean a portion at 

Jeast of his countrymen from the cult which he held to bea 

delusive, corrupting Baal-worship. We should add that Sir 

Leslie sets Froude as a literary artificer above Macaulay: he 

might have reinforced his encomiums by a reference to the 

essays on the Armada, to which, however, he does not allude. 

The essay on Huxley is Hamlet with much of the part of 

Hamlet dropped. No hint occurs of that savant’s speciality asa 
piologist, of his model books on elementary human physiology 
and the vertebrata, of his technical Reports, or of his work 
as builder up of the School of Mines. But if a dissection of 
the crayfish is too deep for an author to whom, as he himself 
admits, the domain of evolution is a terra incognita, it is 
otherwise with the question of Huxley’s general powers as an 
intellectual gladiator. We see him as Darwinian literary 
“pbull-dog,” as he called himself, as controversialist in 
mental philosophy, and as champion of agnosticism. We get 
an analysis of the bull-dog’s moral and mental tempera- 
ment when his first pro-Darwinian barks were heard, which is 
illustrated by repeated quotations from Tennyson’s “ Two 
Voices.” Holding, that ‘Huxley’s best essays deserve to be 
put on a level with the best examples of Swift or other great 
literary athletes,” that they are notable for logical symmetry, 
felicitous illustration, and fidelity to fact, Sir Leslie quotes 
Huxley’s dogma that style is nothing more than “the 
expression of definite conceptions.” To be happy, says 
Sir Leslie, you should censciously aim at happiness, and 
“to acquire a good style you should never think of style at 
all. It will be the spontaneous outcome of adequate expres- 
sion of clear thought.’” With due deference to such eminent 
authorities, we must maintain that clearness of conception 
is the point of departure, but by no means the dernier mot, of a 
fine literary style, which cannot be built up without resort to 
various devices of vocabulary, arrangement, sonority, rhythm, 
and the like. 

The essay on Ruskin presents a large gap. It does not 
reveal the author’s attitude towards the Master’s classical 
aphorism, “I am an entirely safe guide in art,” or what he 
thinks of the assertions that Raphael was a painter of 
“kicking gracefulnesses,” that Claude was a mere dauber 
of the same category as the vulgar “van Somethings who 
libelled the sea,” that “the colour secret of the Venetians is 
to be found in their habit of private prayer.” Such matters 
are far too recondite for Sir Leslie Stephen: though not 
saying “ Ditto” to the Carlylese wish, “May the Devil fly away 
with the fine arts,” he describes his own mind in that direction 
as a tabula rasa, and adds: “I do not even know how to 
make a judicious allusion to Botticelli or Tintoretto.” It 
follows that while in the said essay the words “Modern 
Painters” constantly recur, the rock-bottom of the matter is 
never approached. We learn, however, that although Locke, 
Burke, and Reynolds had touched the frontiers of aesthetics, 
the first Englishman to treat that branch of speculation to 
any purpose was Ruskin. In him, our author explains, the 
average lad’s love of ponds and rocks, with their dirt, dangers, 
and catchable inhabitents, with their possible pirates and 
Robinson Crusoes, was sublimated into an early joy in careful 
study of the air-lines and surf of the Cumberland hills and 
sea. The boy’s extraordinary insight into natural phenomena 
was at the bottom of the riper Ruskin’s wonderful power 
of giving fascination to dry geological details, whereby he 
filled with enthusiasm certain members of the Alpine Club, 
of which institution, however, he spoke as “treating Mont 
Blane as a greased pole.’ Sir Leslie’s half-laudatory, half- 
caustic analysis argues that if the Master’s attempt to estab- 
lish a theory of the. beautiful “ was a failure, the reason was 
that he was incapable of arranging his thoughts in orderly 
symmetrical pigeon-holes.” His bewildering “incapacity for 
consecutive writing?’ is fully illustrated by Sir Leslie’s 
semi-sympathetic references to the Fors Clavigera and the 





Sesame and Lilies. Ruskin’s:long Biblical paraphrases and 
expositions are not quite to this author’s taste, neither can 
he digest arraignments of Darwinism and “ pig-philosophy,” 
in which John Mill and Herbert Spencer are written down 
as “geese,” supported by the axiomatic assertion that while 
“Englishman” is “merely another word for blackleg and 
swindler,” “England” is a “miserable coagulation of frog- 
spawn soaked in ditch-water.” Deliverances of this sort, with 
which Ruskin’s later books are crowded, Sir Leslie cannot 
accept as “lamps” of: scientific truth, and he allows that 
their author’s divagations descend at times to the regions of 
fustian. Yet he sees veins of unrivalled beauty in the Master’s 
prose, and he concludes that Ruskin’s death “deprived us 
of the one man of letters who had a right to burial in 
Westminster Abbey.” 

Mr. Sidney Lee’s standard work on Shakespeare lays down 
that Hamlet and The Merry Wives of Windsor afford no 
practical inferences concerning the poet’s personality. The 
ponderous “ Critical Study” of Professor Brandes excavates 
a phase of the dramatist’s individual history and mind from 
each of his thirty-seven plays. Sir Leslie sets aside the 
feasibility of a systematic interpretation, but holds that some 
at least of the characters staged by the poet bring us into 
contact with his private self. If Jaques, Othello, Ulysses, 
re-echo some of his own fundamental sympathies, doubtless 
his heart beat to “the pride of Coriolanus and the passionate 
energy of Mark Antony.” On the other hand, the pessimism 
of his Timon or Thersites vein may have been inspired by the 
fact that its popularity with “the groundlings” perhaps 
helped him to put money in his purse and set up as a gentle- 
man in New Place. If such considerations do not furnish 
forth a complete picture of Shakespeare, moral and psycho- 
logical, they open at least an escape from the mere‘égnoramus, 
ignorabimus to which so many critics resort. Not very dis- 
similar is the line of argument followed in the paper on Milton, 
of whom Sir Leslie says: “his poetry is like ‘the spectre 
of the Brocken,—a gigantic shape which is merely a 
reflection of himself.” Unimpeachable, in the opinion of 
the present writer at any rate, is the deliverance that the 
opening book of “ Paradise Lost” “holds the very first place 
in English, if not in all existing, poetry.” There may be 
truth in the author's Johnsonian belief that one of the 
poet’s most divine creations was no effusion of real passion. 
Professor Raleigh's contrary view is well challenged by this 
jocular avowal: “ Lycidas does not convince us that Milton’s 
breakfast was spoilt when he heard that King was drowned.” 

Once when taking his ease in his inn our author chanced to 
“recuperate” in Anthony Trollope. His old favourite some- 
what bored him, and he does not write with much enthusiasm 
of the Duke of Omnium and the vulgar but inimitable Mrs. 
Proudie. Nevertheless, says Sir Leslie, if we ‘cease to bother 
ourselves about art,” and are satisfied, as good Philistines 
should be, “with the plainest of bread and butter,” and 
dispense with stylistic condiments, Trollope’s humdrum but 
genuine realism, with its systematic exclusion of the strange 
and improbable, should give us some placid enjoyment. How- 
ever, he draws the line at the priggish Miss Lily Dale, who, it 
seems, was accepted by a previous generation as the very ideal 
of British womanhood. We do not know if Sir Leslie has any 
of his contemporaries in view when he says that the novelist 
who courts favour by writing on the morally repulsive is—“a 
blackguard.” The thick-and-thin adherents of the Vailima 
creed will complain that. the essay on Stevenson cuts that 
writer too much down to the level of a mere skilled narrator 
of adventures: it does not reveal the fact that the cross- 
transmigration of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is an equivalent, 
with, of course, many differences, of one of Théophile 
Gautier’s finest pieces of work. Its counterpart is also to 
be found in one of Poe’s most enthralling psychological 


romances. 





THE TRAVELS OF PEDRO TEIXEIRA* 


H . . . . - 
| LirTLE is known of Pedro Teixeira, whose journey from India 


to Italy has recently been translated by Mr. W. F. Sinclair for 
the Hakluyt Society. He is said to have belonged to a family 
of Portuguese Jews who dared not avow their religion; and 
though Mr. Sinclair takes him to have been a Christian but 





* The Travels of Pedro Teixeira, Translated by W. F. Sinclair. Londen: 
Printed for the Hakiuyt Society. 
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“from the teeth out,” he was no doubt a professing Catholic. 
When his journey was finished, he settled at Antwerp, where 
he gave himself to the writing of history, of which he had, he 
tells us, always been a student. His Chronicle of the Kings 
of Hormuz and the History of the Kings of Persia were pub- 
lished in 1610, and presently translated into English by 
Captain John Stevens, an industrious knight of the pen. But 
it is not with Teixeira’s chronicle or with his translator that 
we are concerned here, but with the journey which he took from 
Goa to Venice, and which no doubt proved the greatest service 
to him when he sat down to write his dignified history. 


He left Goa on February 9th, 1604; he arrived at Venice 
on July 11th, 1605, and in the meantime he had seen many 
men and cities. From Hormuz he sailed to the head of the 
Persian Gulf; thence he journeyed by the Tigris and 
Euphrates to Basoré. There he took to the desert, and 
travelling by caravan he at last reached the famous city of 
Bagdad, where his narrative vastly increases in interest. All 
was fresh to his sight and fancy. With an ingenuousness 
bred of ignorance, he marvelled at many things which later 
travellers have not troubled to mention. Amongst the public 
buildings it was a coffee-house which surprised him the 
most :— 

* Coffee,” said he, “is a vegetable of the size and appearance of 

little dry beans, brought from Arabia, prepared and sold in public 
houses built to that end; wherein all men who desire meet to 
drink it, be they great or mean. They sit in order, and it is 
brought to them very hot, in porcelain cups holding four or five 
ounces'each. Every man takes his own in his hand, cooling and 
sipping it. Itis black and rather tasteless, and although some 
good qualities are ascribed to it, none are proven.” 
The good qualities of coffee are long since proven. Teixeira 
has the true traveller’s faculty of surprise, and the great merit 
of his narrative is its simplicity. However, he notes the 
customs, the buildings, and even the ruins, of Bagdad with 
much circumstance. Though the Pacha has supreme com- 
mand in peace and in war, strangers have a protector who 
defends them very honestly. As for the inhabitants, they are 
for the most part civilised Arabs, but Turks, Kurds, Persians, 
and even Jews, “whereof ten or twelve profess to be the 
remnants of the first Captivity,’ are not lacking. He describes 
them as commonly of “fair complexion and good appearance, 
nature, and manners.” The men go mostly on horseback, 
dress cleanly and richly, while many of the women “are very 
handsome, and most have fine eyes.” 


His journey across the desert was interrupted by few worse 
incidents than an occasional alarm of robbers; but his escort 
was very timid, and quick to put itself in a posture of defence 
at the approach of strangers. Now and then he notes flocks 
of sheep, wild swine, and gazelles, and he is very particular in 
his description of such meagre vegetation as the desert affords. 
On one camping ground he is delighted to find much wild 
marjoram, “tall and bushy, and of extraordinary fragrance.” 
But his peace is always disturbed by the Arabs’ greed and the 
importunity of the Beduynes. “As to the latter,” says he, 
“when arms come cheaper than plunder, no Arab, great or 
small, has either shame or scruple. The worst is that they 
beg as of right, and take as if conferring a favour. For all 
this there is no help but in patience and prudence.” The Tur- 
quymanis were far more to his taste. ‘“ They are stout fellows,” 
he tells us, “ afoot and mounted, strong limbed, patient of toil, 
and resolutein action.” But Teixeira was philosopher enough to 
meetall men in the proper spirit. He thought that disputes were 
best settled with cash, ‘which is everywhere the surest and 
speediest cure of such ills whena man knows how to use itaright.” 
The greatest city through which he passed was Aleppo, where he 
stayed for two months, where he was amiably received by the 
foreign merchants, and where, as at Bagdad, he was lost in 
wonder at the beauty of the women. ‘The place was well 
governed and prosperous. The Cadi was allowed on all hands 
to be not only an upright Judge, but an accomplished natural 
philosopher. When Teixeira left it, he was escorted by the whole 
Venetian nation and by most of the French. ‘Two miles on 
the way was a hamlet,” says he, “ by modern custom the limit 
of this compliment; and here we parted from them with 
expressions of brotherly love, and feelings of lasting gratitude 
for their kindness.” Perhaps it was that his amiable reception 
at Aleppo softened his heart, or that the country between that 
city and Scandarona was more beautiful than that through 





which he had already paced; buat true it is that as his journey | Herbert Paul argues in a really brilliant article that the study 


came to an end Teixeira’s enthusiasm marvello 
Two days out from Aleppo he is inspired to a 
no means habitual to him :—= 

“Before proceeding with j “i = 
observe ieee that it were Toe pe ae pai 3 Ry will 
note on that day’s march. The surface and quality of th beg 
the scenery, the various flowers and their fragrance the land, 
birds and their songs, the springs and rivers, the lakes foxtir-s 
cattle at pasture, all demanded our admiration. It oe the 
time: th elimate temperate, th als pure, and the lad gal 
hol taquien ede? eee ae oe 
As he began to climb the hills which faced him hig lyrical 
note suffered no diminution. The sight and smell of 
thousand herbs and flowers lightened the ascent, while the 
peaks in front were white with snow and wreathed in deal 
From thence he looked down upon the plain that he h ad = 
seeing the rivers, springs, and paths as in a map, and in his 
description of these marvels of Nature he shows an apprecia. 
tion of scenery which is rare indeed in the works of the old 
travellers. 


usly increased 
0 eloquence by 


But for all his joyous humour, his troubles were not yet 
over, and as he descended into the plain there came out upon 
him from an ambush five mounted lancers, whom he thought 
were Turks. He banished fear, however, when he found they 
were Venetian merchants who had ridden out to welcome him, 
Hereupon, says he, “our alarm was changed into double joy, 
and after kindly greetings we rode all together to the gate of 
Scandarona.” Thence he set sail for Cyprus, and so by way 
of Zante he came to Venice, whose many wonders he saw, and 
“of which,” says he, “a wise man has wisely said that it is an 
impossible work in an impossible place.” And there we leave 
him, full of gratitude to him for a pleasant book of travels, 
and to his translator, who, as our quotations will abundantly 
prove, has done his work with rare skill and taste. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Sidney Low endeavours to make 
England “wake up” to the important changes and organic 
modifications which our Constitution is undergoing from day 
to day. With pardonable complacency he points to the justi- 
fication furnished by recent political history of his comments 
eight years ago on the steadily increasing power of the Cabinet. 
“‘ Ministerial omnipotence,” as be puts it, “ has become almost 
an accepted phenomenon.” But the theme of his present paper 
is not merely the autocracy of the Cabinet in legislation and 
inadministration. The most significant Constitutional change 
in the last few years, in his view, is the growth of the inner 
Junta or Cabal,—the irresistible outcome of unwieldy Cabinets 
of nineteen or twenty. From this he passes to a consideration 
of the restraining influences, the various “checks and 
balances,” of our Constitutional machinery, and in particular 
to the relations of the Crown to the Cabinet Junta. As 
against the contentions of Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Low holds 
that the important functions attributed to the Crown thirty 
years ago by Mr. Walter Bagehot have not diminished in im- 
portance, but rather the reverse; indeed, that Parliamentary 
impotence has perhaps tended to encourage “a feeling that the 
constitutional theory of government by ‘ the King in Council’ 
might well become more of a reality,” especially in view of the 
possibility of the group system replacing the party system. 
The sting of the article lies in the postscript, in which Mr. Low 
calls attention to Lord Rosebery’s recent statement, @ propos 
of Lord Kitchener, that “it is in the power of the Sovereign 
to summon any Privy Councillor to any Cabinet for any 
particular purpose.” In view of Lord Rosebery’s position 
and experience, Mr. Low plausibly argues that he cannot be 
regarded as accepting “the theory that the Prime Minister's 
office is one of ‘absolute political power,’ with the Sovereign's 
function limited to that of unauthoritative criticism. On the 
contrary, it would appear that he is prepared to accord to the 
Crown ashare in the actual conduct of administration such xs 
few champions of royal prerogative during the past century 
would have ventured to claim.” We have read the article with 
much interest, but without being able to discover whether the 
writer welcomes or dreads the growth of the power of the 
Sovereign which he indicates as the logical corollary of the 
crowth of the oligarchical principle in the Cabinet——Mr 
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of Greek would not suffer if it were made voluntary. The 

: f Greek on the culture of civilised communities, 

_— i “is greater now than it has ever been before, and 

he conten gah to be compulsory, it will be because no 

a a needed, because Greek is a sixth sense.” The 

ne eal of felicitous illustrations and witty comments, 

arya er dictu, contains an appreciative reference to Mr. 
— The Political Testament of Fuad Pasha”— 

r before published in English—addressed to Abd-ul-Aziz 
989 on the day before Fuad’s death, is a remarkable docu- 
ci inspired by a tolerance and broad-minded liberalism 
worthy of the author of the Hatti Humayun of oe 
Mr. Charles Bright contributes an informing paper on The 
Present Position of Wireless Telegraphy. His main object is 
to indicate the “ great service which can be performed by 
gtheric telegraphy in connection with purely social messages 
such as have received no encouragement from the cable 
companies until the moment—possibly a coincidence— 
when wireless telegraphy began to be at all ‘dangerous. 
For this class of message “ deferred rates” should be charged, 
—ie., rates suitable for messages of a non-urgent character, 
such as can be held over till night if necessary. In conclusion, 
Mr. Bright holds that the threatened competition of wireless 
telegraphy augurs nothing but good for the general public by 
«waking up” the cable companies, and forcing them to reduce 
their rates, “just as the electric light was the means of pro- 
ducing the incandescent gas-mantle.” We may alsonote Miss 
Pauncefote’s pleasant paper on Washington, “the American 
Elysium for elderly people, who elsewhere give up all going 
out to the young.” 

The Contemporary Review has two articles of outstanding 
interest in Mr. Maccullah’s paper on “The South African 
Natives” and Dr. Macnamara’s on “The London Education 
Problem.” Mr. Maccullah has no difficulty in showing the 
serious danger of allowing things to drift in South Africa, in 
view of the broad facts that the coloured and the native races 
both continue to increase, and may one day enter seriously 
into competition with the white man. The great question, 
therefore, arises,—Is the Imperial Government willing, or 
does it intend, before many years to give the control of 
millions of natives entirely over to the British and Boer 
South Africans? Mr. Maccullah contends, and we do not dis- 
pute his contention, that the protest of the Outlander against 
the Boer treatment of the natives was, as a rule, economic 
rather than humanitarian. Yet it is obvious that if continuity 
of policy is to be secured, it is desirable that the views of 
leading men in South Africa must be consulted; in other 
words, that it is incumbent on the Imperial Government to 
devise some method of dealing with the native question which 
has in it the elements of permanence. Mr. Maccullah, 
we may note, is, like the late Mary Kingsley, a believer in 
the segregation of the races. His remedy is the formation, 
north of the Zambesi, of a “native reservation of more 
permanence than Basutoland or even the Bechuana Protec- 
torate...... a great Native State regulated by British officials 
after the manner of India.” As regards the supply of 
labour, he maintains that there would be little more difficulty 
in bringing Kaffirs from Zambesia to work on the Rand 
than there is in bringing them from the Transkei or Pondo- 
land. “Besides that, as time goes on and white men grow 
more used to regarding South Africa as their own land 
there will be less need for the native labour.” Dr. Mac- 
namara’s article, though in great part a vindication of the 
ad hoc principle and a eulogy of the work done by the 
London School Board, is marked by the candour and clear- 
headedness which distinguished his contributions to the 
education debates in the House of Commons. His criticisms 
on the financial bearings of the proposal to confer autonomy 
on the Borough Councils are particularly telling. Instead of 
a uniform rate of 1s. 2d., we might have a rate varying, 
according to boroughs, from 5d. to 4s. Not less effective 
is his objection to the alternative proposal of a composite 
Board—somewhat on “ Water Board” lines—on the ground 
that it would owe its existence to delegated or secondary 
election. The present School Board has suggested the 
maintenance of the ad hoc principle, modified by admitting 
the co-optative element. Dr. Macnamara’s own proposal is as 
follows :— 











“ +t, i . , 
Given that we are to ‘municipalise’ the control of London’s 








Education, all Progressives are agreed that the County Council 
must have a majority of the membership of the Education Board 
for London. Most, I think, will agree also upon the fact that, with 
its present membership, the County Council could not spare the 
men. Let us therefore agree to elect a third member for each of 
the County Council Divisions, the idea being that the third man 
would stand as a County Councillor in order to fill a seat at the 
Education Board.” 





There are points of contact between Mr. Bensusan’s paper 
on Morocco and that of Mr. Harris in the National Review. 
He agrees with Mr. Harris that the Sultan’s Europeanising 
enterprise showed more enthusiasm than judgment, and that 
British influence is largely responsible for encouraging him 
to tread the path of reform. For the rest, Mr. Bensusan’s 
paper resolves itself chiefly into a rather unconvincing attack 
on French diplomacy in Morocco,—he even goes so far as to 
suggest that the rising of Bu Hamara is, in fact, an expression 
of French disapproval of the reforms attempted by the Sultan 
at British instigation. He admits, however, that, next to the 
Moors, the French have the greatest claim on Morocco, and 
holds that if they require and obtain a protectorate over 
that State, “with the Grand Shareef of Wazzan as nominal 
head,” the Mediterranean coast must be neutralised, and that 
Spain is the only Power that can be entrusted with the work 
by all the interested Powers,—a view repeatedly put forward 
by the Spectator.—Sir William Ramsay has collected the 
opinions of a number of representative men in different 
countries in regard to the value of a degree. Perhaps 
the most interesting answers are those “from a well-known 
German ” and “a well-known English manufacturer as regards 
their preference for men who have taken degrees ” :— 

“The first states: ‘We certainly attach importance to Univer- 
sity training, and where such a one has studied; and whilst we 
would not engage a young man who has not had full University 
training or that of a Technical High School at all, we should 
always give preference to one who had obtained the Dr. degree, 
because he has thereby proved his ability to work, and has 
acquired the necessary amount of knowledge and experience.’ 
The Englishman’s verdict is: ‘I find a prejudice (among manu- 
facturers) against a degree-man as such. . . . But if accompanied 
by other personal gifts of tact and of discretion (which often 
have disappeared in the degree-getting) I would prefer a degree- 
man; but until he has had experience and has shown that his 
presumed knowledge gives him a greater grasp I should not give 
him a higher salary.’” 


Mr. Sydney Brooks's article in the Fortnightly on “The 
Venezuelan Imbroglio,” though it contains nothing very new, 
is a good summary of the fatuous results attained by our 
policy. The writer attributes much of our administrative in- 
competence to the fact that the Executive is chosen from a 
narrow class, and so the selection has a tendency to become 
“an affair of friends.” Mr. Alger’s mismanagement of the 
war with Spain did not gain for him promotion to the control 
of the foreign affairs of the United States. Apart from the 
question of how much wisdom is expected from Cabinet 
Ministers, there is nothing unreasonable in insisting that 
they shall know the temper of the country. We agree 
with Mr. Brooks, regarding the imbroglio, that “perhaps its 
most paralysing feature was the Premier’s, and, presumably, 
Lord Lansdowne’s, ignorance of the nature and extent of the 
German claims.” Even if the Government would not inquire 
into popular feeling, they might have troubled themselves to 
find out what their ally was claiming. As the gallery said to 
Mr. Wopsle, “we don’t expect acting, but you might jine 
your flats.” “ Excubitor” writes a paper which recognises 
fully the reforms Lord Selborne has initiated in naval 
education, but points out that one result of making all 
officers enter the Navy in the same way is to close the door 
against “ the former shipwright apprentice, the son of the small 
tradesman, and the mechanically inclined offspring of families 
with no sea associations and small means.” In the future the 
training of an officer before his pay suffices for his’ needs will 
cost from £1,000 to £1,200. “The front door of the Navy 
is thus closed to the poor man’s son, and the sea Service falls 
into line with the Army.” In the United States Navy a 
cadet receives £120 a year, and from his entry costs his 
parents nothing. It is very important that in reforming 
our naval education we should not close all doors to 
those unpossessed of golden keys. Mrs. Stopes writes a 
delightful study of Justice Shallow with the intention of 
showing that Shakespeare did not intend this character to be 
a caricature of Sir Thomas Lucy. The arguments appear to 
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us strongly in favour of this view. It seems unreasonable 
to suppose that after twenty years Shakespeare would have 
taken revenge, when he had introduced into the early play of 
Henry VI., Part I.,a Sir William Lucy without any malice. 
Mrs. Stopes points out that nothing could have been more 
unlike Justice Shallow than the real Sir Thomas Lucy. The 
latter was a rich man living in state, and paying visits to the 
Court. So vast was the difference that Shallow could hardly 
have been recognised as a portrait. Apart from historical 
questions, there is the great artistic improbability. Shallow 
is a type, not a mere individual portrait,—he exists now. 
The present writer heard the account of the death of Old 
Double at an inn in a country town last autumn, only it was 
barley, not ewes. 


Mr. Walter Harris in the National Review contributes a 
striking paper on “The Crisis in Moroceo.” Eighteen months 
ago he predicted that the European propensities of the young 
Sultan might lead him into deep waters, and the prediction 
has been all too soon fulfilled. Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz, as Mr. 
Harris shows, is at once possessed by a laudable desire for 
reform and hampered by an ineradicable deference to tradition. 
His Anglophil tendencies, again, are not tempered by discre- 
tion. But for this he is not, in Mr. Harris’s view, altogether 
to blame. British influence is responsible for starting him on 
the dangerous path of premature reform, in regard to which he 
occupies a position somewhat similar to that of the unhappy 
Emperor of China.— Sir Rowland Blennerhassett continues 
his interesting papers on the political evolution of modern 
Germany with an inquiry into the “Rise and Character of 
Prussian Power.” In this he pays special attention to the 
powerful influence excited by the great political historians of 
the nineteenth century, from Niebuhr to Treitschke. To the 
last-named Sir Rowland Blennerhassett attributes a truly 
sinister pre-eminence in directing German hostility against 
England. He was the great prophet of German Anglophobia, 
and his influence was rendered all the more potent by the 
ardour of his convictions and the brilliancy of his style—— 
Captain Mahan’s essay on “The Monroe Doctrine” cannot 
be adequately dealt with in the space at our command. We 
must content ourselves for the moment by merely quoting 
the pith of his argument as given in the concluding para- 
graph :— 

“National rights, which are summed up in the word independ- 
ence, have as their correlative national responsibility. Not to 
invade the rights of an American State is to the United States 
an obligation with the force of law; to permit no European 
State to infringe them is a matter of policy; but as she will 
not acquiesce in any assault upon their independence or territorial 
integrity, so she will not countenance by her support any shirking 
of their international responsibility. Neither will she undertake 
to compel them to observe their international obligations to 
others than herself. ‘l'o do so, which has been by some most 
inconsequently argued a necessary corollary of the Monroe 
Doctrine, would encroach on the very independence which 
that political dogma defends; for to assume the responsibility 
which derives from independence, and can only be transferred 
by its surrender, would be to assert a quasi suzerainty. ‘lhe 
United States is inevitably the preponderant American Power ; 
but she does not aspire to be paramount. She does not find the 
true complement of the Monroe Doctrine in an undefined control 
over American States, exercised by her, and denied to Europe. 
Its correlative, as forcibly urged by John Quincy Adams at the 
time of formulation, and since explicitly adopted by the national 
consciousness, is abstention from interference in questions terri- 
torially European. These I conceive embrace not only Europe 
proper, but regions also in which propinquity and continuity, or 
Jong recognised occupancy, give Europe a priority of interest and 
influence, resembling that which the Monroe policy asserts for 
America in the American continents and islands. Im my appre- 
hension, Europe, construed by the Doctrine, would include Africa, 
with the Levant and India, and the countries between them. It 
would not include Japan, China, nor the Pacific generally. The 
United States might for very excellent reasons abstain from action 
in any of these last named quarters, in any particular instance: 
but the deterrent cause would not be the Monroe Doctrine in 
legitimate deduction.” 

In this context we may call attention to the interesting 
collection of opinions on the subject given by Mr. Maurice 
Low in his monthly letter on American affairs. These include 
the views of the leading authorities on international law, and 
are all alike animated by the conviction that the Monroe 
doctrine is more than ever on its trial, and that the United 
States must move with rare skill and caution if the life of 
that doctrine is to be prolonged. Professor Woolsey speais 
not for himself alone when he says that “where revolutions 











are frequent and a Constitutional President is but 
an unconstitutional dictator, the sense of national 
bility must, in whatever way, be driven home into the Lat; 
American mind.” Professor Walter Raleich’s oar 
“Concerning Gambling,” shows him to be—in spite pi 
declaration that he is “ purely academic”—one of the m : 
unconventional and stimulating thinkers. As against “4 
view—which the Spectator has never endorsed—that ‘oan 
ing money on an uncertain event is intrinsically immoral, 
he points out that there is one form of gambling not only 
not discountenanced by the laws of the country and th 
opinion of our fellows, but positively encouraged—yir_ 
the practice of betting on one’s own death—adding: «] 
believe that men who abstain from this kind of Masia 
are very generally regarded, unless they are wealthy men 
as being guilty of an immoral act.”——We notice that fn 
the “Episodes of the Month” Mr. Maxse restates with em. 
phasis his story of the German Emperor on the American 
yacht. The story was as follows :— 


too often 
responsi. 





“We have the story from a credible American source. When 

cruising in the Hohenzollern this summer off the coast of Norway 
the Kaiser saw the Stars and Stripes floating from a large yacht. 
He immediately sent a message on board announcing that he 
proposed to honour the American yacht with a visit, and subse. 
quently went on board himself, where he found a small family 
party, presumed to be Americans: His hosts were flattered and 
delighted at the honour, for the Emperor charms all men, but 
they were somewhat surprised at the violence of his attacks upon 
England. We were described as a decadent nation, and our 
Government as rotten, while the’ strongest abuse of all was 
reserved for King Edward, who was discussed in language which 
it is not possible for us to reproduce in these pages. The 
astonishment of the Americans was great, but still greater was 
the amazement of the solitary Englishman who happened to be 
of the party, and who had evidently been overlooked in the 
general introduction. He is probably the only Englishman who 
has ever seen the Kaiser in the réle of Anglophobe, and the 
experience ought to be of use to him, as he is said to be a member 
of our diplomatic service! This extraordinary incident has been 
keenly canvassed in American society, upon which it has made a 
great impression.” 
This story has, Mr. Maxse tells.us, been denied; but he 
returned to the charge in January, and does so again this 
month, with the assurance that the truth of the story is 
beyond all possible doubt, and is no longer challenged from 
any competent quarter. Considering the publicity given to 
this strange story, it is difficult to imagine that if it were 
without foundation our Foreign ‘Office would not, either 
officially or unofficially, have caused a contradiction to be put 
in circulation. The Foreign Office must know whether the 
story is true or not, for if true the British diplomatist would 
certainly have reported it, as in duty bound. The incident 
has certainly a very humorous side to it. We should very 
much like to hear the Kaiser’s views on America when ona 
French or Russian yacht, and on Russia when, say, on a 
British vessel. The collection might be curious. 


The article in Blackwood by “ A Staff Officer” on “ National 
Strategy ” is a brilliantly written and most able appeal for the 
co-ordination of our naval and military forces. The writer con- 
trasts the different views taken of the situation by the Admiralty 
and by the War Office. This is done by means of the papers 
issued in relation to the late Colonial Conference. “The 
Admiralty Memorandum on Sea Power, a brief, lucid, and 
unimpeachable statement of principle, ‘clearly and vigor- 
ously aflirms that the traditional réle of the British Navy 
is the offensive, and rejects with scorn and contumely the 
very word ‘defence.’ Opposed to this we have the War 
Office theory : six hundred and forty thousand men in arms, of 
whom all but a hundred and twenty thousand are confessedly 
and deliberately organised for passive defence—that is to say, 
for a kind of warfare which our naval strategists refuse to 
contemplate for a moment.” So here we seem to have two 
contradictory theories of national defence. The writer with- 
out hesitation adopts the naval point of view. He says that 
England by her natural position is “ poised like a bird of 
prey over the whole eastern shores of the European Con- 
tinent.” To reach the open the ships of the Northern Powers 
must either take the risks of the Channel or steam round the 
North of Scotland consuming their stores of coal. An enemy 
might be forced to attempt this, and so we ought to create a 
harbour and coaling-station for ourselves on the Scottish coast. 
Natural situation gives us advantage in naval attack, but to 
make the most of our gain we must be able to get at the fleetsof 
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theenemy- If these fleets lie in fortified harbours, how are we to 

tthemout? The writer of the article reminds us that Nelson 
pod a despatch in which he argued this point, maintaining that 
cial ships were wanted for the work. To attack very strong 
pe forts with battleships worth a million each may be too 
costly. What seem to be wanted are numbers of small, light ships 
armed with the heaviest guns,—mere floating batteries. These 
the “Staff Officer” declares from his personal knowledge could 
reduce to ruins almost all the naval arsenals of the Continent, 
and capture the fleets they protected. To ensure the success 
of such operations we ought to be able to land a force of 
soldiers to co-operate with our Fleet. The writer of the paper 
bas no belief in the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 
which he calls an “Olympian imposture.” Certainly the 
thunderbolts prepared for use against the Boers at the 
outset of the war were of the nature of damp squibs. The 
writer points out that the great danger of secret committees is 
that they are liable to get into the hands of a fussy official 
whose lack of wisdom would at once be evident if his 
recommendations were made public. What is wanted is 
not a system, but a man; and we are told that in 
future that man will be Lord Kitchener. “A Late 
Resident in Spain” writes of “Cosas de Espaiia.” What 
a strange people Spaniards seem to be! Some American 
shipowners complained that their shipping was endangered 
by the dilapidated condition of the Malaga lighthouse. The 
answer came after two years that an earthquake which had 
taken place long ago was responsible. Soon after the light 
was extinguished altogether because it interfered with the 
fireworks! The bulk of the article is devoted to a minute 
description of the revolting details of a bull-fight. Certainly 
Spain showed the world in her Imperial collapse that national 
depravity of taste is no foundation for a State-——The author 
of “On the Heels of De Wet” gives us in “ A Side-Issue” 
another proof of his great artistic power. By his simple and 
unforced treatment of an episode of a night attack he brings 
home to us a situation terrible in its pathos. 





In the Monthly Review some time ago Mr. Julian Corbett 
wrote a ruthless criticism of great ability, dissecting the old 
system of naval education. He now examines the new plan 
and commends it, saying that it is aremedy really founded on 
the diagnosis of the disease. The new scheme recognises that 
the education of the public schools was not good enough, and 
so the Government undertakes to provide training from an 
early date for the boys who are to be officers in the Navy. 
Mr. Corbett shows how important it is that the new Naval 
College should turn its face seawards, and says :— 

“The danger of the new ‘ Britannias’ from this point of view is, 

that they may degenerate into mere naval public schools with 
very little of the sea about them. .... . Noting is said of salt- 
water training...... As the thing stands at present there is 
nothing to show that shore athletics will not continue to be the 
main object of a cadet’s existence.” 
—‘“The Riddle,” by Mr. De La Mare, is, we suppose, a 
symbol. The form of narration adopted is that of the Dor- 
mouse in Alice in Wonderland, except that the children do not 
live at the bottom of a well, but disappear into a chest. In 
spite of its obscurity, there is an undeniable charm of style in 
the writing. We shall hope to see more of Mr. De La Mare’s 
work, for it undoubtedly shows signs of great promise. 





NOVELS. 
THE RED HOUSE.* 
TuHIs, unless we are mistaken, is the first novel of a writer 
who has already laid her readers under a considerable debt of 
obligation by her earlier ventures in prose and verse. It was as 
a writer of verse—and very thoughtful and charming verse— 
that Miss Nesbit first came before the public. Latterly we 
have more than once had to record her unequivocal success as 
awriter of stories for and about children, stories in which 
the conditions of everyday life are invested with the glamour of 
romance and handled ina spirit of fantastic humour which 
never degenerates into the fashionable cult of the grotesque. The 
Treasure-Seekers, The Would-be-Goods, Five Children and It pro- 
vide so much more entertaining reading even for “grown-ups” 
than nine-tenths of the fiction which pours from our groaning 
printing presses, that Miss Nesbit’s eventual invasion of the 
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* The Red House. By E. Nesbit. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] picnicking and domestic drudgery left no time for literary 


domain of the novel proper was a foregone conclusion, We 
have the results in the charming story before us, and we hasten 
to congratulate the writer on an achievement which cannot 
fail to extend the circle of her readers and admirers. 


If Miss Nesbit’s handling of her theme proves her skill, her 
choice argues no little courage. It is, put simply, the narra- 
tive of the first year of married life of a young and entirely 
devoted couple, who are neither rich, nor smart, nor intro- 
spective,—a theme, we may add, over which more heavy- 
handed practitioners have come to disastrous grief. They 
have to work for their living—the husband as a journalist 
and writer of stories, and the wife as an illustrator—and 
when we first make their acquaintance they are snugly 
installed in a little suburban villa. Suddenly an uncle dies 
and leaves the husband £200 a year and a large ramshackle 
house about thirty miles from London. Chloe is at once 
possessed with the desire to go and live in it; her husband 
opposes the notion as impracticable, but the stars in their courses 
fight against him. No tenant is forthcoming, except on con- 
ditions involving an outlay impossible to the new owner, and 
so, not without misgivings, Chloe and Leonard flit from their 
bandbox into the picturesque but tumble-down mansion, All 
this sounds hopelessly commonplace as we tell it, but, as 
a matter of fact, the domestic details from first to last~ 
troubles with servants and furniture-removers, with pipes and 
leaks, with neighbours and tenants (for there are cottages 
attached to the big house)—are treated with such freshness 
and humour as to lose all their squalor and irksomeness. To 
make good this saying we may quote the passage describing 
the miseries of déménagement :— 


“Our fat-faced maidservant, who, during the whole morning, 
had rigidly refused to assist us in the least, on the ground 
that she ‘had her packing to see to,’ now descended the stairs 
bearing her whole wardrobe in two brown paper parcels and a 
tin hat-box. ‘Come in, please, said Chloe to our remover; 
‘you’d better take these oak boxes first. They’re very heavy.’ 
—‘I want chesties of drawerses,’ said the man hoarsely, ‘all the 
chesties of drawerses you’ve got,and the pianner. Come on, Bill? 
‘Right you are, Charley,’ was the response.—‘ We haven’t a piano 
—here,’ said Chloe, and Charley seemed at once to form the 
lowest opinion of us. He was a thick-sect ruffian with a red 
and angry eye. He was one of the four helpers engaged by 
the greengrocer to ‘move’ us. His clothes and those of his 
friends smelt strange and stuffy, as though they had been 
smeared with putty and mutton fat, and locked away for years 
in a cupboard full of pickled onions and yellow soap and mice, 
The clothes of the unskilled labourer always have this strange 
scent. It lingers about everything he touches in passing through 
a house, and, after many days, its freshness is still unimpaired. 
But I never knew any scent so overpowering as that which clung 
to the clothes of Charley and his mates. They strayed loudly up 
the uncarpeted stairs, urgent in their insistence on ‘chesties of 
drawerses. Chloe would have followed them, but Harriet came 
forward with, ‘ Please’m, could I speak to you for a moment ?’— 
‘What a moment!’ said I, but Chloe said, ‘ Weil ?’—* Please, I 
should wish to leave at the end of my month. Mother says the place 
ain’t fit for me. The ’ouse is too large, and the work is too’eavy.’— 
‘But we’re going into another house,’ said Chloe cheerfully.— 
‘Mother don’t hold with movings,’ resumed Harriet, ‘and she 
says the ’ouse is too large, and the work too ’eavy.’— Very 
well, you can go into the |itchen and wait till we’re ready to 
start,’ said Chloe with dignity. But when the fat-faced traitor 
had stumped away down the little passage, Chloe dragged me 
into the dismantled dining-room and flung her arms round my 
neck. ‘This was not, I knew, affection. It was merely 
despair. ‘She’s a pig,’ said my wife, with tears in her 
voice; ‘her month’s up in a week. She might have told 
us before. And I’m sure we’ve been kind to her. I gave 
her that green moreen petticoat, and some stockings and 
collars and things only yesterday. And the petticoat was as 
good as new.’ — I'll have satisfaction for that outrage, at any rate. 
A moreen petticoat—and green too!’ I cried. ‘She must bea 
stranger to all the higher emotions of our fallen nature. Cheer 
up, my darling, we'll get another girl right enough—a better 
one.’—‘ We couldn’t have a worse,’ said she. ‘Oh, they’ve broken 
something—I heard it smash—I do hope it’s not either of the 
Staffordshire prophets or the bust of Wesley” It was only our 
best looking-glass, the same before which I had rebelliously dared 
to shave. ‘Never mind,’ I said, ‘they'll have to replace it, and 
Charley will be unlucky for seven years. That’s one comfort.” 


The adventures of these grown-up Babes in the Wood, though 
barely outside the suburbs, are as exciting as if they had been 
marooned on a desert island. But though extremely plucky 
and capable Babes, they were sorely in need of a fairy god- 
mother. Their servants would not stay, and they had to de 
all the housework themselves; they were harassed by an in- 
eligible tenant in one of the cottages; and their life of 
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work. Happily the fairy godmother intervened in the person 
of their fascinating friend Yolande, a young lady who com- 
bined great personal attractions with boundless yet very 
delicate generosity and a genius for organising. (She had 
Venetian-red hair and sang comic songs in a way that would 
have charmed a Bench of Bishops.) Of course, in an ordinary 
novel Yolande would have come between husband and wife; 
but in Miss Nesbit’s realistic fairy-tale she was equally devoted 
to both, and extricated them from their difficulties with im- 
partial zeal. This engaging paragon—she had a sense of 
humour amongst her other virtues—only once encountered 
failure,—when she essayed the réle of amateur detective, and 
mistaking the new and highly eligible tenant for a thief, 
squirted him with red dye out of a garden syringe. Yet even 
from this fiasco only happiness resulted in the long run. We 
have only to add that the story is in places tremendously 
sentimental, but the sentiment is so natural and so dexterously 
interwoven with ludicrous incidents that the reader is hardly 
ever made to feel as if he were an intruder. 








The Fetich of the Family. By E. A. Barnett. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—The theme of this novel—the utter subjugation of a whole 
family to the home-life of an idiot—is such that the story is 
bound to be a sad one. But there is no denying that Miss 
Barnett unfolds her “tale of woe” in a convincing manner, or 
that she succeeds in holding the interest of her readers. Rhoda 
(who is the person most sacrificed to the unfortunate Blanche) is 
not a very attractive heroine,—but who could be attractive whose 
childhood and youth had been overshadowed by the constant 
presence and care of an idiot? The sad story is developed step 
by step and line by line in a way which is distinctly clever; 
but unless the book is intended as an awful warning, it is im- 


possible to see what good end is served thereby. No one would | 


read it unless he were obliged, for the sensation of being 
drearily harrowed is not one which commends itself to most 
novel-readers. 


The Little White Nun. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. (F. V. 
White and Co. 6s.)—There is nothing grey or dreary about the 
adventures of the hero and heroine of this novel. Harrowing 
as are the scenes through which they pass, they are not de- 
pressing; and though at one moment the reader fears that 
the fate of the erring sister in “Marmion” is to befall the 
heroine, the whole thing ends well, and with the orthodox wed- 
ding. People to whom modern adventures appeal, made spicy with 
imprisonment in lonely convents and a dash of diplomatic society in 
Vienna to mark a contrast, will thoroughly enjoy reading about 
“the little white nun.” 


An Unwise Virgin. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. (John Long. 
js.)—This is a book about a lunatic, who in his lucid intervals 
engaged two doctors for himself, and disguised one (the cleverer 
of the two) as the family butler. The scene passes in an Abbey, 
which would quite have realised Catherine Morland’s utmost 
expectations, so eerie and romantic a place is it. The book is 
enlivened with a murder, and is altogether the sort of story which 
people who are not too particular about probability will enjoy as 
a change from the problem novel. 


John Ermine of the Yellowstone. By Frederic Remington. 
(Maemillan and Co. 6s.)—John Ermine is a white man, natural- 
ised, so to speak, among the Indians in his earliest years, and then 
brought again into contact with his own race. This combination 
of circumstances gives him an extraordinary aptitude for the 
work of a scout, which he takes up in his new surroundings. He 
has the Indian faculty of observation and the white man’s power 
of reasoning. But he has other qualities, and these do not work 
out for good,—a fine nature and a heart open to impressions. In 
short, he is an Uncas with a difference. The story is very power- 
fully told. We would especially note the admirable description 
of the training which “ Crooked-Bear,” also a white who has lived 
among Indians, gives to the lad in whom he wishes to revive 
and develop the instincts of race. As for the ending of the 
story, we recognise that it had to be what it is. There could be 
bnt one ending for John Ermine after he met Katherine Searles. 


Dwellers in the Mist. By Norman Maclean. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s8.)—We have lately been told that if there is an 
increase of crime in Scotland, it is due to a certain “relaxation of 
doctrine.” The “Dwellers in the Mist”—we gather that one of 
the Hebrides is intended—were not disposed to relax. They 
desert their minister and leave his church a solitude, as an earlier 
veneration had left the Established Church a solitude, because 
they had waited in vain for sermons on election and eternal 


” * RE —. 
nurtured.” This part of the story, or succession of Stories, dogs 


not attract; the part, too, about Dileas and her i 

of the “Little Nell” order. When Mr. Matieas, diverge ch 
humour, he does better. “A Marriage without a Wooin, * . 
decidedly good. So is “Ian Dubh and the Widow r- 
“ Dwellers” have an artless way, which it might be well to ie 
duce elsewhere, “of showing whether it is the man or the wif 
that rules by the use of the possessive.” “ Peggie’s Black Sedat 
means something quite different from “ Black John’s Peggie,” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THREE DRAMAS. 


| The Knight of the Maypole. By John Davidson. (Grant 
| Richards. 5s. net.)—This drama has the rare merit—rare, ag the 
| writer of this notice has learnt by a long experience—of being 

good to read, and it looks as if it might be put upon the stage 
with success. Gabriel Ashe, reported drowned at sea, comes back 
much to the disturbance of his cousin Anthony, who is in posses. 
sion of the family estates. The situation is complicated by the 
appearance of King Charles II., who comes down to the same 
region for a May Day revel. Charles is an excellent figure, the 
man we know him to have been, yet showing the gaiety, the good 
nature, of which, at least in his earlier days, he was capable. Of 
course, there are two love affairs, and both are skilfully managed, 
though we must say that Agnes Grey is too much of a termagant, 
and, possibly, Grace Myrtle too much of a fool. There is plenty 
of humour in the play, and now and then a piece of really 
powerful verse of the serious sort. Such certainly is the following: 


** Now is the crisis of your life and mine. 
Think of it; as by magic o’er a gulf 
Of years we meet, and, looking doubtfully 
Down the unfathomed past, ere we can breathe, 
We find the opposing precipices knit, 
And you and I, who hung shrouded in mist 
On either rugged cliff, alone and sad, 
Suddenly stand together in the light, 
The green and stable earth beneath our feet, 
Morning about us, and the song of birds ; 
Summer begun, and fate on every hand 
Urging by most decipherable signs 
The union of our hearts sundered so long.” 


The end is well managed, the mood in which Gabriel prefers for- 
giveness to Anthony being particularly good :— 





** For all that’s come and gone I think of you 

As one that loved me, was by me beloved. 

‘Che noblest natures sometimes are distressed 

With hateful moods; but never can succeed 

In any villainy ”’— 
though it must be said that Anthony behaves throughout asa 
most unmitigated villain. Undine. By W.L. Courtney. (W. 
Heinemann. 2s. 6d.)—The first purpose of this play is dramatic, 
not literary; it is meant to be acted rather than read. It is, 
therefore, for the dramatic rather than for the literary critic to 
judge of its merits, the more so, we may say, as it is written in 
prose. We may say this much, however, that the story has been 
powerfully rendered by Mr. Courtney. We cannot go so far as to 
say that we prefer his version to De la Motte Fouqué’s tale—that 
has naturally a hold on one’s heart which is not easily foregone—but 
we recognise its merits. The subject is treated with dignity, and 
shows greatly to advantage as compared with the trivial, and worse 
than trivial, plots which so commonly occupy the stage. 
The Black Prince, and other Poems. By Maurice Baring. (John 
Lane. 5s. net.)—As we are writing about dramas, we must limit 
our notice to the “ play in four acts” which gives a title to this 
volume, though it is not, to our mind, by any means the best part 
of it. We have, in fact, a strong objection to what has been made 
the dominant motive of the play. Among the dramatis personae is 
“ Margaret (a Court lady afterwards spoken of as Alice Ferrers).” 
This woman is represented as the mistress of the Black Prince in 
France and the mistress of the Prince’s father in England. There 
was an Alice Perrers (whether there has been an intentional 
change of name we do not know) who fascinated the King in his 
dotage. We know a good deal about her, her parentage and life at 
Court. That she was unprincipled and rapacious—the King gave her 
his late wife’s jewels—need hardly be said. But there is nowhere 
that we can discover a hint of the monstrous wickedness which 
Mr. Baring has attributed to her. Such an invention is absolutely 
without justification. Were this hideous relationship a fact, it 
might possibly be a theme for the dramatist to deal with; but we 
certainly do not care to criticise the drama in which it is treated. 
Weregret this the more because we see unmistakable signs of power 
in Mr. Baring’s verse. He has a real instinct for blank verse, 
and the true lyric cry is to be found in the songs in his play. 
He will, we suppose, regard us as fusty, old-fashioned critics 
because of the line we have taken; but all the same, we are 
convinced that the convention of “slime” which plays so 
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large a part in modern literature is as bad in art as it is in 
jo It isan affectation, and not the less to be condemned as an 
affectation because it is also nauseous. : But trusting to the promise 
which Mr. Maurice Baring’s work gives rather than to his per- 
formance, we think it by no means unlikely that in ten years 
time he will find himself in sympathy with our attitude, and very 
much out of sympathy with that which is now his own. At any 
rate, and though we must speak frankly of such a plot as that of 
The Black Prince, we have not the slightest desire wholly to con- 
demn Mr. Baring as a poet because he has written a play upon a 
disagreeable theme. If he turns his undoubted poetic gifts to 
chan ig sane, normal, and of good report, we shall be the first to 
welcome him among the brotherhood of poets. 








SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS FUTURE. 

South Africa and its Future. Edited by Louis Creswicke. (T.C. 
and B.C. Jack. 7s.6d. net.)—Mr. Creswicke has collected here twelve 
essays, all of them by writers who have more or less claim to be 
experts, contributing himself one on “The Agricultural Outlook. 
In this, as in all the essays, there is much that is noteworthy. 
Mr. Creswicke, for instance, thinks that Government should have 
a power of expropriation, and plenty of money available. These 
two things are, he says, the key to the situation. Expropriation, 
he remarks, is provided for by New Zealand legislation. In the 
new Colonies there is little Government land available. Mr. 
James Stanley Little is very decided against any heavy taxation 
of the Transvaal. Mr. F. T. Norris is, on the whole, encouraging 
about the “Future of the Mining Industry.” A possible gold 
yield of £2,871,000,000, or between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 
yearly for seventy years, is nothing less than magnificent. South 
‘African railways as pictured by Mr. Bleloch make the mouth of the 
English shareholder water. These and other kindred matters cannot 
be viewed comprehensively except by observers on the spot. On 
historical topics it is becoming more and more possible to see 
clearly. The Hon. A. Wilmot (Legislative Councillor of Cape 
Colony) constructs a notable catena of Afrikander opinion. 
President Burgers said (in 1875) that he hoped to see a New 
Holland eight millions strong in South Africa, whence England 
shall have been expelled. President Brand said: “Bartle Frere 
dreams of a united South Africa under the British flag; so do I, 
but not under the same flag.” Mr. Reitz, met with the statement 
that his object “was the overthrow of British power and the 
expulsion of the British flag from South Africa,” could only say: 
“Well, what if it is so?” In the early “eighties” Mr. Steyn 
expressly declared that the object of himself and his friends was 
“to oust the British from South Africa.” General Joubert said: 
“We don’t want equality! We want to see who is to be boss in 
South Africa.” Mr. Cronwright Schreiner himself said that the 
Afrikander Bond was “ anti-English in its aims.” And yet some 
of the Pro-Boers have given us to understand that the notion 
of anon-English State in South Africa was invented to justify 
the war. 








THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN. 

The Story of the Bold Pécopin. By Victor Hugo. Done into 
English by Eleanor and Augustine Birrell. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)—The humour of the “legend of the Rhine” is of the 
gigantesque kind. Pécopin is betrothed to the beautiful Bauldour. 
“One owned the forest,” we are told, “the other the mountain,” 
a description which reminds us of the “Loves of Hilpa and 
Shallum” as they are told in another Spectator. The reader will 
find yet a second resemblance between Victor Hugo and Joseph 
Addison ; only post-diluvian lovers cannot afford to quarrel or 
part for any other reason for seventy years at a stretch. We 
must own that the meeting between Pécopin and Bauldour, when 
it happens at last, was not a little disappointing. For books of 
this kind a happy ending ought to be made compulsory. But it 
is a fine, spirited story, with the grandiose air and out-of-the-way 
learning in which the great French master of romance delighted. 
The version by Mrs. and Mr. Birrell shows much sprightliness 
and felicity. Mr. H. R. Millar’s illustrations are vigorous, if just 
a little stagey, and the verse translation by Mr. Charles Tennyson 
not unworthy of his name. 
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LVEVANGILE ET L’EGLISE. 

L’Evangile et V Eglise. Par Alfred Loisy. (Alphonse Picard et Fils, 
Paris. 3 fr. 50 c.)—The Abbé Loisy is one of the few Roman Catholic 
scholars who have definitely abandoned the traditional for the 
critical standpoint, and dogmatic for scientific methods in theology. 
In this now famous book he states plainly enough the conclusions 
to which those methods have led him. “Il ne reste dans les 
Evangiles qu’un écho, nécessairement affaibli et un peu mélé, de 








la parole de Jésus”; such passages as Matthew xi. 27 and 
Luke xvii. 21 “ont chance l’un et l’autre d’avoir été influencés, 
sinon produits, par la théologie des premiers temps.” It is this 
aspect of L’Evangile et l’Eglise which is attracting attention in 
France; here, wgere the science of Biblical criticism is more 
familiar, its significance will appear to lie rather in the pro- 
test against subjectivity in theology which it embodies. The 
author sees in certain critics a tendency to find the Christianity 
of our own time in the Gospels. And he argues against this, first 
that the Gospels are a fact, and possess an objective existence 
independent of our conception of them; and secondly, that, 
reflecting as they do, not our environment, but that of their com- 
pilers, the attempt to read into them the religious ideas of to-day 
is an anachronism. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the re- 
minder should have taken the shape of a criticism of Professor 
Harnack, to whom M. Loisy is not always fair, and whose stand- 
point is nearer his own than those who do not know it at first 
hand might suppose. It may be added that to many minds 
M. Loisy will seem to fail to lay sufficient stress on the distinction 
between the personal teaching of Christ and later ecclesiastical 
Christianity ; and that his conception of development will appear 
wanting in freedom, and so as tending, like certain forms of 
Hegelianism, to canonise the actual. 








THE COURTSHIP OF FERB. 

The Courtship of Ferb. Translated from the Old Irish by A. H. 
Leahy. Illustrated by Caroline Watts. (D. Nutt. 2s. net.)— 
Mr. Leahy has translated an interesting tale from the cycle of 
the wars of Maev and the “ Red Branch” of Ulster. The subject 
is the wedding feast of Mani Morgor, son of Maev and lover of 
Ferb, daughter of Gerg, a chieftain who dwelt at Rath Mi within 
the Ulster border. Conor, King of Ulster, witha band of warriors 
descends upon the house of Gerg, and after a scene of savage 
slaughter Ferb is left to lament her unwedded lover, her brothers, 
and her father, who falls through the treachery of a servant. It 
is interesting to compare Mr. Leahy’s translation with Lady 
Gregory’s free rendering of the story entitled “The Wedding of 
Mainé Morgor.” The author has translated the laments of the 
original into English rhymed verse, but we prefer Lady Gregory’s 
unrhymed translation, which seems to convey the tone of the 
original Gaelic version more thoroughly. Mr. Leahy’s preface is 
well worth reading, especially when he deals with the attitude ot 
the early Irish towards the supernatural world :—“ It need hardly 
be said that the introduction of a supernatural element into these 
old stories does not necessarily imply any craving for mysticism 
or magic on the part of the writers...... But since, on the 
representations of observers of the Western Irish of to-day, the 
idea that the Celt is necessarily mystical has got firmly rooted, the 
mere mention of anything supernatural, like the Druidic mist in 
the tale of Deirdre, is held to be an example of the Celtic love of 
mysticism and magic; while an apparition of Odin to break 
Sigmund’s sword in Teutonic’ legend is not considered to be due 
to any such craving for mysticism, because the Teutons are 
supposed to be a practical people.” In conclusion, a word of 
praise is due to Miss Watts, whose two illustrations are in keeping 
with the spirit of the tale. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 








The International Quarterly. Edited by Frederick A. Richard- 
son. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—This isa notably varied and 
interesting number. Four of the thirteen articles treat of 
matters in the United States. Possibly the most significant of 
them is the contrast which MM. A. and J. Siegfried draw out 
between the French and the American workman: the Frenchman 
so conservative in some respects, as in his antipathy to the 
machine, so revolutionary in his politics, and the American so 
“go-ahead” in respect of his craft, and so conservative in his 
general outlook on life,—the anarchic element is not American, 
but Slavonic and Italian. “Home-rule for American Cities” is 
another important article. “The State Legislatures have made 
themselves more and more meddlesome in the affairs of the 
municipalities. To settle some .grudge, to strike vested 
wealth for large sums by means of blackmail, to reward 
party men for some political’ service, the Legislature, with- 
out warning, passes a Bill changing the legal or institu- 
tional system of a city.” That is exactly the impression left 
by the contemporary studies of American life. And is it not 





a hint to us of what might come from devolution? The 
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“interests” which are not powerless in the Imperial Parliament 
might easily become overpowering in local Legislatures. The 
“Chronicle of the Month,” again, is devoted to American affairs, 
to the extraordinary success of the President, and the significance 
of the coal strike. Of the other articles we may mention Signor 
Lombroso’s curious article on “Criminals of Genius” (it is one 
of the darkest of human problems how exceptional wickedness is 
developed by physical lesions), and M. Gustave Geffroy’s able 
defence of M. Zola. We admire, but we cannot approve. 


The Survey Atlas of England and Wales. Designed and Pre- 

pared under the Direction of J.G. Bartholomew. (J. Bartholomew 
and Co., Edinburgh. Monthly part, 2s. 6d.; to be completed in 
21 parts.)—This publication is described as “a series of eighty- 
four plates of maps and plans, with descriptive text, illustrating 
the topography, physiography, geology, climate, and the political 
and commercial features of the country.” The maps are based 
upon the Ordnance Survey, but the results of the Census and the 
various statistics connected with meteorology, natural history, 
&c., are incorporated. The scale adopted is half-an-inch to the 
mile. The elevation of the land is shown by the colours, which 
range from purple (above 8,000ft.) to dark green'(indicating an 
elevation of 100ft.and under). The four plates given in the present 
number are “Carlisle and Keswick” (17), “ Barrow and Winder- 
mere” (18), “Anglesey and Conway” (26), and “County of London, 
Showing Boroughs” (80). All are excellent. The undertaking has 
our best wishes.——-With this may be mentioned A New Student’s 
Atlas, by Emil Reich (Macmillan and Co., 10s. net). This, says 
Dr. Reich, “attempts to be a cartographic complement to John 
Richard Green’s ‘ History of the English People.’” To show how 
this has been carried out, and how useful to the student of history 
this volume will be found, it will suffice to mention some of the 
maps. No. 3 shows part of Sussex, according to Domesday Book. 
The southern part is divided into three rapes; the northern half 
is forest with a few clearings, coloured as the rapes to which they 
belonged. Pevensey appears as “Peneverel”; Eastbourne is 
“Borne”; Brighton is “ Bristelmestune.” No. 6 shows “ English 
Possessions in France at the Accession of Henry II.,” the larger 
half of the country; No. 9, “ English Possessions in France at the 
Death of King John and in the Reign of Henry III.,” when they 
have dwindled to the duchy of Guienne; No. 18,“ English Possessions 
after the Treaty of Brétigny,” when they have expanded again. In 
No. 19 we have the “Abbeys and Monasteries at the Beginning of the 
Reformation.” Itis interesting to see the distribution. These houses 
swarmed in the Midlands; Cornwall had two only (Bodmin and 
Truro) ; Kent, Sussex, and Surrey numbered twenty, not as many 
as one would have expected. This is a most interesting and use- 
ful volume.—lIn the admirable series of “Murray’s Handy 
Classical Maps,” edited by G. B. Grundy, M.A. (John Murray), we 
have The Roman Empire (1s. net). The growth of the Empire is 
shown by colours. For instance, the Carthaginian dominions 
before the Second Punic War are coloured green, and are shown 
to reach from Tangier to the west of Tripoli, and to cover the 
southern half of Spain. Green with white lines shows what 
Carthage lost before 218 B.C..—the western portion of Sicily, 
Corsica, and Sardinia, 


The Royal Yacht Squadron. By Montague Guest and William 
B. Boulton. (John Murray. 31s. 6d. net.)—The authors of this 
volume claim a very modest antiquity for the sport of yachting. 
They trace it back to Charles II., who in the days of his exile used 
to amuse himself with excursions in a sailing-boat, and when he 
came to his throne, received with pleasure from the Dutch East 
India Company the gift of a twenty-ton yacht. (He is recorded 
by Pepys as going to see it on August 15th, 1660, at 5am.) The 
word is Dutch; the thing itself is pretty nearly as old as civilisa- 
tion. Horace’s aerata triremis, which for all its speed could not 
escape “black Care,” was certainly a yacht. For all practical 
purposes, however, our authors go back far enough. We need not 
follow the history which they give of the sport as it is seen in the 
records of its most famous representative. A great sport it is, 
and one that has had its share in Imperial development. In this 
volume, with its carefully compiled narrative and its admirable 
illustrations, all who desire may learn what is to be learnt about it. 


The Lost Art of Reading. By Gerald Stanley Lee. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Lee has written a long book which we 
find it more than usually difficult to estimate. That he is not 
satisfied with his literary and intellectual surroundings is 
tolerably clear; what would satisfy him does not appear. The 
businesslike, trained librarian of the present day, to take an 
instance, does not please him. He looks back to the old-world 
librarians with regret. “They ate books; and, like the little 


But what does Mark Pattison say p—“The librarian who reeds 
lost.” He must not “eat” books; he must serve them up. i 
short, Mr. Lee is paradoxical, very nearly always, and sometim 
amusing; now and then, it may be, he is instructive, To dip int 
his book will not be to lose time; but to read it smepretye, ny 
avOpwrlvny iow. 


Marriage on Two Hundred a Year. By Mary Halliday. (H. 
Marshall and Sons. 1s.)—The title of this little volume Speaks 
for itself. We do not say that the housewife who reads it will 
accomplish the result aimed at; she will certainly learn some. 
thing. Here is the outline of the weekly expenditure; «mij; 
6s.; butcher, 5s.; vegetables, 3s.; groceries, 7s.; bread, 2s, 6d.” 
The first item looks large, but we are not sure that it is 80; the 
second is certainly small, but then flesh is a very costly food 
When you have deducted—especially from such a joint as the 
neck—the skin, bone, fat, and waste in cooking, the actual food is 
very costly. But we cannot go through Mrs. Halliday’s book in 
detail. It must suflice to say that it is worth reading, 


Country Life. Vol. XII. (G. Newnes. 21s.)—This annual 
volume is as good as usual, and more we need not say, 
Wherever you may dip into it you will find something worthy 
of notice. Our first venture revealed a method by which one can 
make £80 out of an acre. How? the reader will ask. By growing 
walking-sticks. This seems simple enough, but then there is a 
hitch. The handle of a walking-stick is economically the best 
part of it, and the handle takes a great deal of growing. There 
are papers on all kinds of subjects, whether belonging to sport or 
to business, and everything of the one seems to be lively, and 
everything of the latter seems to be sensible. 


A second edition, we see, of Vital Religion; or, The Personal 
Knowledge of Christ, by G. H. 8. Walpole, D.D. (Elliot Stock, 
2s. 6d. net), has been called for. The book is of that devotional 
character which puts it beyond the province of literary criticism, 
If we think such a book has been drawn from suspected sources 
or is extravagant in tone, we should feel at liberty to say so, 
Otherwise we must be content with a general notice, adding, in 
this instance, that we see no reason to question the verdict of 
approval which the demand for a second edition implies. This 
volume belongs to the series of “The Church’s Outlook for the 
Twentieth Century,” appearing under the general editorship of 
Dr. J. H. Burn. 


New Epirions.—In the “ Arden Shakespeare” (Methuen and 
Co.) The Tragedy of Othello, edited by H. C. Hart (3s. 6d.) —— 
The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Excluding the 
Dramas and Later Poems. (G. Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 
— Vols. I. and II. of The Poetical Works of George Barlow. To 
be completed in ten volumes. (H. J. Glaisher. 5s. net per vol.) 
— Addresses on War. By Charles Sumner. With Introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
We have no intention of criticising either the introduction or the 
speeches. We may remark, however, that Sumner’s action asa 
statesman was not wholly free from a tendency to the most 
frightful of all possible wars, one between the United States and 
England. 








[(*,* Erratoum.—Mr. Rutherford, the recently elected Member 
for the West Derby division of Liverpool, was inadvertently 
described in our issue of the 24th ult. as having been Lord Mayor 
of Derby instead of Lord Mayor of Liverpool.] 








(For Publications of the Week see page 228.) 








IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE 


ENGLISH CARPETS and RUGS. 


Examples made in the improved methods are 
now on view at Chesham House, Regent Street. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 











green caterpillars that eat green peas, the colour showed through,” 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, FOUNDED 1710. 

THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 

60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 

SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ..... cenmweeisdes + +eee+-£460,000,000. 
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E MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS _.. aa ne? «. £72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book Value (1901) 5, 160,740 
Surplus over Liabilities ... " os tee as 12,974,650 

Recent Settlements on Policies issued from the London 


T 
RECENEMENTS Office—10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 
(1902). distribution—show 


Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 
Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 11% per annum. 
POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 
INSURERS. cover at a moderate premium; they form the best 
means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 
and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 











| PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 


“NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





The Profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Already divided, £5,400,000. 

wndowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 


No. 48 GracecuurcH StreEt, Lonpon, E.C. 











AssuRANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured. 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 

E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 

Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. 





25 PALL MALL, S.W. 











Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 


“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westminster Gazette (editorial). 


“Very sound and agreeable to the palate......pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—RiperR HaGa@arb, in “ A Winter Pilgrimage.” 


. 18/- per dozen bottles, 
Price ... { 10/6 per dozen half bottles. 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. 

MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E, S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


} Delivered free in London, 





BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Notz New ApprEss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Jonny Brown1n@, F.B.MLS., F.B.A.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1ls., from above. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


EsTaBLisHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Ear! of Verulai. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


C.S.1. 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 











Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had om 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 

SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 





men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


DIAMONDS, 

PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 
VALUED OR PURCHASED, 

From £1 to £10,000. 

SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


Ll & 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, £.C, 
and 17 5 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”—MrRa’s JOURNAL. 
..3/6 per dozen, 
4 


LI i E N Collars—Laptesg’ 3-fold..., pp aA among 






Geers? 6001 q..<cccccceseccceccose od 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... /11 per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, "is, eacpeie ro 


Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. 


ae anD SHIRTS. {?.05"" 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrow 
GarpEN, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 
making purchases on “THE TIMES” system of Monthly 
Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 
trations, Post-free. 





TO PREVENT RED, ROUGH HANDS, 


USE 


The Illustrations throughout 


H AM PT ON S 


series Of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 

article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 


receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requirements. 


S.W. 














VINOLIA SOAP 





PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
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INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


— —_____ 


ECTATOR. 
OF LIN oops 


6 i | 
EDUCATION ACT, 1902, 


The COUNCIL of the CITY of LINCOLN INV 
suitable persons for the appointment of -_ APPLICATIONS from 
SECRETARY to the EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
and INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS 
ais winiciiee — the pore Act. 
icants must furnish particulars of age (next birthda +B ots 
ra £300 per annum. 7 vil iad aualifications 
The selected Candidate will be required to take up his dutie: 
his appointment as practicable, and to devote the whole of 
duties of the office. 
pnt evened of ae of pe Council will disqualify. 
pplications, with copies of not more than five recent testimonials to be 
to me, marked ‘‘Secretary to Education Committee,” - Sent 
February instant, 4 rt” <a alte Oi 





S as soon aft 
his time to the 


J. T. TWEED, 


Town Clerk’s Office, Town Clerk, 
Lincoln, 
4th February, 1903. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Abbott (J. H. M.), Plain and Veldt, cr 8v0 ...........:.s:ssssesseeeeeeeeeee( Methuen) 6/0 
Adam (Mme. E.), The Romance of My Childhood, er 8vo ...... (Heinemann) 7/6 
Adams (C. C.), Elementary Commercial Geography. cr 8vo (Appleton) net 4/6 
Adamson (J. E.), The Theory of Education in Plato's “ Republic,” cr 8vo 
(Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Archer (B. W.), The Question of Re-union with Rome, er8vo (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Bryant (J. D.), Operative Surgery, 2 Vols. 8V0..........ssceeeeeees (Appleton) net 21/0 
Castle (A. and E.), The Star Dreamer, cr 8vo ... ....(Constable) 6/0 
Clifford (H.), A Free Lance of To-day, er 8vo .. ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Coutts (T.), The Pottle Papers. cr 8vo ............ 3 .....(Greening) 2/6 
Day (R. M.) and others, Needlework, cr 8vo . all an & Hall) net 5/0 
De Sénancour (E. P.), Obermann, er 8vo... (Wellby) net 6/0 
Duchesne (L.), Christian Worship, 8vo etaciost 10/0 
Dunn (A.), The Bridge Book, 12mM0_ .............:seccceseeseees ...(Routledge) 3/6 
Eggar (W. D.), Practical Exercises in Geometry, cr 8Vo0 ......... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Elsmie (G. R.), Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, G.C.B.,8vo (Murray) net 15/0 
Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), History of the British Army, Vol. ITI., 1763-95, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 18/0 
Groomsmith (A. W.), To Please a Woman, cr 8V0 ..........0+0+40.--.(Danvers) 6/0 
Guide to Hand-Reading, by Phanos, 8V0 ...........0008 .(Nichols) net 3/6 
Harte (R.), Hypnotism and the Doctors, cr 8Vo ..................(u. N. Fowler) 12/6 
Irons (D.), A Study in the Psychology of Ethics, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
Janson (G.), Abraham’s Sacrifice, Cr 8V0.........sscceeeeecessesseeeeseeeeee( Methuen) 6/0 
Jopling (L.) & others, Education & Professions, er 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Kloss (C. B.), In the Andamans and Nicobars, 8vo ...............(Murray) net 21/0 
Lafar (F.), Eumycetic Fermentation, Part I., 8vo ..... seoeeees(Griffin) 7/6 
Lees (R. J.), The Car of Phoebus, cr 8vo ............ seseseeeeeee(LOng) 6/0 
Lumholtz (C.), Unknown Mexico, roy 8vo .. ..(Macmillan) net 50/0 
Mackenzie (W. A.), The Glittering Road, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Jkakura (K.), The Ideals of the East, cr 8V0.............00s0000 (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Potter (H. C.), The Citizen in Relation to the Industrial Situation, 

EIB UID ccs suse covncsusensevavdacaaksunibsesuscasarhsiessnuunbensesssceessscessceszell RAMEE AOE Sar 
Pratt (S.S.), The Work of Wall Street, cr 8vo.................... (Appleton) net 4/6 
Records of the Intelligence Department of the Government of the N.W. 

Provinces of India during the Mutiny of 1857, 2 vols. 8vo ...(T. & T. Clark) 36/0 
Ritchie (G.), Spiritual Studies in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 2 vols. er 8vo 

(Longmans) net 12/0 
Salmon (A. L.), Cornwall (Little Guides), 18mo .................. «....(Methuen) 3/0 
Savill (T. D.), System of Clinical Medicine, Vol. I., Local Diseases, 8vo 

(Churchill) net 12/6 
Seligmann (T.), India-Rubber and Gutta Percha (Scott & Greenwood) net 12/6 
Severne (F.), José : a Study of Temperament, cr 8vo .........(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Seymour (C.), The Magic of To-Morrow, cr 8V0 .........++ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Shuckburgh (E. S.), Augustus: the Life and Times of the Founder of the 

PEED MMII OVO oscccnckesutsonvaneseeinsoessosencosasuceoncusts esbuakeceoseenbie (Unwin) 16/0 

Tulloch (Sir A. B.), Recollections of Forty Years’ Service, 8vo 

' ‘ (W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Wabner (R.), Ventilation in Mines, roy 8vo ......... (Scott & Greenwood) net 10/6 
Walker (L.), Mrs. Walker’s Character Songs and Games, imp 8vo (Curwen) 2/6 
Walker (L.), Mrs. Walker's Merry Games for Little People, 4to...(Curwen) 2/6 
Warden (G.) and Eustace (R.), The Stolen Pearl, cr 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Zola (E.), Truth, Cr 8V0.......csccesseserssesseseeseesesseeeereeseereee(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
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i ated COLLEGE, LONDON (Inst. 1872.) 


President—The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, M.A., K.C. 
Warden—EDMUND H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 

The College provides complete and systematic instruction and training in 
every recognised musical subject for all classes of musical students. The fee 
for full course students is £10 per term. In the Junior School, to which 
pupils are admitted up to the age of 15, the fee is £4 4s. per term for the full 
course. ‘Prospectus, and particulars of open scholarships, may be had from 
the undersigned. By order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 19th. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University of 
London degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; also instruction 
in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. 

Students can Reside in the College. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.— 
Prospectus on application. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


AN.UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT -ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7th. 


AMPSTEAD, LONDON.—A Lady with high University 
Honours and wide experience in the teaching and training of girls has 
VACANCIES in her high-class HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. No public 
examinations, but modern methods, certificated resident Mistresses, good 
lecturers, and all London advantages (concerts, galleries, &c.) High position 
on gravel soil; tennis in garden; fencing, gymnasium, riding lessons.—Miss 

















ae Be aa tags 

REENBANK PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
LIVERPOOL. “ 

The COUNCIL is PREPARED to ELECT a HEAD-MASTER. The School 
Buildings, which are modern and unusually complete, accommodate 110 ps 
They include a Head-Master's residence, and are surrounded by pects ba 
Playing Fields, which adjoin Sefton Park. The School is designed especialle 
for Day Boarders, but there is a Boarding-House in the School grounds with 
accommodation for about 30 Boys. Most of the Boys pass direct into Public 
Schools.—Applications, with testimonials and full particulars as to age and 
qualifications, must be lodged not later than March 16th, with the undersigned 
who will send Illustrated Prospectus and all needful information, THO, 
BELLRINGER, Hon. Secretary to the Council, 24 North John Street, 


Liverpool. 
TT 
S 7. SCHOOL 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. , 

APPOINTMENT of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The GOVERNORS of the above School will shortly APPOINT a HEAD. 
MISTRESS. The School is being built to accommodate 400 girls and will be 
opened in the course of the present year. Ladies desirous of becoming 
candidates are invited to send in their applications to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, London, E.U., on or before the 28th day of 
February next. 

Particulars of duties and salary attached to the office may be obtained on 
application. 


WENS COLLEGE and MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOLS of ART and TECHNOLOGY, 

It is PROPOSED to APPOI.,'l a PROFESSOR of ARCHITECTURE at a 
yearly stipend of £600. 

Applications should be sent before February 16th, 1903, to the REGISTRAR, 
Owens College, Manchester, from whom, or from the PRINCIPAL of the 
Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, particulars as to conditions and 
duties can be obtained, 


ANTED, COMPANION PUPILS for a GIRL of 10, 
—Address, Miss ALICE BECH, Sandringham. Reference may be 
made to Canon Hervey, Sandringham, Norfolk. 


ADY PRINCIPAL.—WANTED, in JULY, at the 
4 Girls’ High School, Grahamstown, S. Africa, experienced LADY PRIN. 
CIPAL; Graduate, Wesleyun Methodist. Salary £200, resident.—For further 
information, send stamped addressed envelope to Rev. P. TEARLE, Lincoln 
Villa, Lansdowne Road, Bournemouth; or to Mr. W. P. WORKMAN, Kings- 
wood School, Bath. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON, 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 193, 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton, 


H NGLISH HOME IN BERLIN.—A LADY WISHES to 
RECOMMEND the ABOVE, where her daughter and friend are living, 
for the purpose of studying German, Music, and Painting. Terms moderate, 
Miss FANNY EDMAN, Grossgérschenstrasse 61, Berlin. Reefs : Mrs. Clibborn, 
Moate, Co. Westmeath; Rev. R. Linton, St. Andrew's Vicarage, Sunderland. 





PAUL’S GIRLS’ 




















EIMAR.—THOROUGH GERMAN EDUCATION, 


First-rate facilities for hearing and studying Music, Painting, &c. Excellent 
food. Cooking and housekeeping taught if desired. English references, 
Apply to Fraulein HASSE, Watzdorfplatz 51, Weimar. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villaa FEW GIRLS, 
and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to conver- 
sational German. Music, instrumenta!, vocal; French, Drawing, Painting. 
Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. References: English 
and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders.—Miss 
HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. Escort if wished. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 























For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Sch , the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. 
On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER,. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes.) ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 














PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 

PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.~—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 





ELLEN FABNELL, Bayford House, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, London, 





Street, E.C, 
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oOYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R " CIRENCESTER. 
PaTtron—H.M. . aoe Vee. iii ileal 
d Agents, urveyors, griculturists, intending 
Yor Land-owners, Land Ageoionists, ke, Ces P 
: Prospectus apply to the i 
SESSION BEGAN UESDAY, February 3rd. 


gurPros BANK SCHOOL, 


ST. ANDREWS. 








Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 





Prospectus with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


———— 
AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the Schooi has now been re- 
ed to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
ra Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
seco Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
bowing nce, Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
each R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
a. Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, I. GARDINER, 
St: Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 
OLKESTONE. — BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 











MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
S, Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATI N as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2ist. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within tive minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for “xaminations, Inclusive fees from 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


HE NAVY.—G. F. BURGESS, M.A. Oxon., Upland 

House, Epsom, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and is 

now (under the recent Admiralty Memorandum) able to undertake the prepara- 

tion of Naval Candidates, The position of the School, close to the Downs, is 
exceptionally good, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
erman, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867, Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


YVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs. University, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL.—Principal, Miss 

GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Camb., assisted 

by Miss SMALLPEICE, of Newnham College, Camb., formerly Head-Mistress 

ot Dewsbury and Kendal High Schools, and others. Bracing climate. Home 
comforts, individual care. Bathing. Swimming, Tennis, Hockey. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, can TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 

large grounds. Backward Boys under 18 preferred. Public School and 
University Entrance or any Preliminary Examination. 
































ae KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





Preacher for To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D, 





11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS IDEA OF THE GOOD LIFE. 
7.0. NON-CHURCH-GOING—SOME OF ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every . 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS, 














HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s.: 
Upper Division, half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee, 
26s.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, £3.— 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and Civil Engineering, 
Mechanics, ge ge « technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
32s.—_SCHOOL OF ECORATIVE ARTS: ar sy Artistic Pottery,. 
Decoration, Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
paratory Course, Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
and Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL 30H OL 
FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years ; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa. 
— write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 
yeneva, 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
TWENTY PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED, 
CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SEVEN ACRES PLAYING-FIELDS, 
SWIMMING-BATH. 

Inclusive Fees, 75 guineas per annum. 
Views of the School and Prospectus on application. 
Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for Boys mtended for the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
| W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For pa address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


OVER COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60-£25.—Six 

or more Scholars will be Elected in March.—Full particulars from Rev, 

W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. Papers sent to Preparatory Schools, 

List of Recent Successes on application, Last July Nine First-try Service 
Candidates Successful. No failures, 






































ae M M E R I as, @. 


School for the Treatment and Education of Boy Sufferers, conducted by« 
DR 


Mr. E. GRIERSON—a Self-Cured Stammerer. © Adults also received.— 
Address, 10 Bentinck Street, London, W.; and “Staverton,” Bedford, 





AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &., apply to the HEAD» 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry, Examination for Two House 
Scholarships, March 20th, 
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ARIS.—11 RUE DU LYCEE MOLIERE, near BOIS 

. DE_ BOULOGNE. — Mlle. GLATZ (Diplomée), Protestant, late of 
Princess Helena College, Ealing, and Liverpool High School, RECEIVES a 
FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to study Languages, Music, Art, &c. Pupils 
may attend Classes at the Lycée, and Lectures at la Sorbonne. All the 
comforts and supervision of an English home. Highest references.—Pro- 


spectuses from Mlle. GLATZ, Paris, or St. Andrew’s Manse, Bournemouth. 





[ASSBEUOK, TYROL.—Fraulein WINTER (German 


State Diploma, University of Geneva Cert.,4 years England), 3 Claudia- 
latz, RECEIV 

ife. Languages speciality. Literature, history, music, drawing, painting. 

Assistance from Professors of the University. Very desirable winter climate. 

Skating, tobogganning. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, B.D., Rector-Designate St. 

George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hatfield, Herts, will be 

happy to give any information desired. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


HERE are VACANCIES for THREE BOYS in first- 
class Preparatory School in North of London. Gravel soil. Sanitation 
perfect. Preparation for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Good playground, 
cricket and football field.—Prospectus, references, and full particulars from 
**H.,” J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


\ i ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination & Inspection. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
MY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 














ES limited number YOUNG LADIES over 14. English home 
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i peeaital OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY 


EstTaBLisHEeD 1807, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.g 





The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) ar 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendat 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet i : 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make = eh moat 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 


e of both Sexes q; 
lon, however poh 


85 Finsbury Square, E.C. 








Mm YPEWRITING UNDERTAKER. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, : 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


rf 3 : 





———— 
WB if its 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, AND ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and 
carefully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Testimonials from many literary persons. (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. ° 


Tv, Pew RI Teg, 
MSS. COPIED, 10d. a 1,000 words, 
Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, 63 Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 











ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
M President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BUEGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 

£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 

Examination in ‘London and at Felsted begins July 14th.—Apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on APRIL Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 1903, for SIX or 
more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two or more of £70 per annum, Two of £50 
per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 14th, 1903. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


Niy BBs i Tt Y OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


\ OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOUEBNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





a 

o FT & 2 2. Ye Se 
e JOURNALISM, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Special Preparation 
with Introduction to Post. Many vacancies also in the City and West End 
for young gentlemen and ladies. Prospectus free. . 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 
22 Oxendon Street, Panton Street, Haymarket, 8.W. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid wp) £500,000, 


LY PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
pea class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
ruise. 











Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London,N.W. 
RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefranche can leave London respectively on March 6th 
and 24th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 
Managers { :. GREEN and CO. 7 Head Office—Fenchurch 
5 ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.5 Avenue, London, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 
scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 




















O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. — 

The February Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
38 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 
garten and Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and 


ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 

Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate, 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809, 





drilling. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


rF\UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.8.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 

had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


presse SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903 
Fourteenth Annual Issue. 
Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 
PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 


NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
not fail to consult the above. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. BACH OFFERED. Brewer's Henry 
VIil., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memoirs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater’s Renaissance, 1873, Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. —Jesse’s 

Richard ITI., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols.; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 
1885; Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane. W.C., on Tuesday, 
February 17th, aud three following days, at 1 o’clock, RARE and VALUABLE 
BOOKS. including an interesting Collection of Incunabula from the German 
J Italian Presses, and Early Books with Woodcuts ; Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
ie ols.; Champlain’s Voyages, Original Edition, and other scarce Books of 
Travel, many relating to America; Early Works on Horsemanship; Books and 
Tracts in Early English Literature, including Holinshed’s Chronicle, First 
Edition, 4 vols. ; Halliwell’s Edition of the Works of Shakespeare, 17 vols. ; 
Pyne’s "Royal Residences, coloured copy, 3 vols.; Booth’s Notes on British 
Birds 3 vols., and others on Natural History ; Racinet’s Costume Historique, 
large Paper, in Portfolios ; Cayley’s Mathematical _Papers, 14 vols.; The 
Kelmscott Golden Type Edition of Morris’s Works; Library Editions of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, Surtees, Ainsworth, George Eliot, &c.; The 
Writings of Swinburne, Stevenson, Symonds, and uther Modern Writers; 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols.; and other Standard Books of Travel, History, 
Biography, &c. Also Dated and Armorial Bookplates; Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters, &c. To be viewed and Catalogues had. 














— 
OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacnh Work OFFERED.—AII have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828 ; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835 ; Life of aSportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790 ; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols,, 1823- 
98: Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton’s 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFrFrERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols.; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance ; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 ani 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


oO BOOK BUYERS.—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
spotless condition, post-free.-H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, W. 

: eet a $$$ 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 
Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
‘comes to stay.” Supplied by A, & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 

WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 

This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic 
Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, and every other descrip- 
tion of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

29,895 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1902. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


GLIDEAWAY PENS ceea.) 


Made in 5 varieties to suit all styles of rapid 
writing, Smooth, Rapid, Durable. 


5 
PERRY & Co.’S Latest prRopucrTION. 
Made of new Metal, with indented Point. 
The result of Exhaustive Experiments. 
“Glideaway” Pens in 6d. Boxes of 18 assorted patterns; or 3s. per gross. 
Of all Stationers, Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ld., Old Bailey, London, 


NOW READY. 
SUTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE 
IN HORTICULTURE FOR 1903. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 250 Illustrations, principally Photographic. 


The TIMES says :—“ All cultivators of Vegetables and Flowers who aim at 
success are aware of the importance of getting seeding operations completed 
in proper time, and the study of such a guide as this—for it truly is a guide— 
will enable them to mature their plans in good time.” 

The MORNING POST says :—‘‘It is a veritable storehouse of information 
concerning gardening operations.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:— The book is thickly stored with horti- 
cultural information and contains many bright illustrations of remarkable 
crops and plants,” 

















Price Is., post-free, 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
Hp.simpleri. INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- ©. 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 

experiments by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 

fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 

INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds an 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


per 9/- Ib. WASSAIL 3-lb. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2/6. 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 


sel THE CHAIRMAN ver 7/4 w. 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. 
ees BOARDMANS ver 7/4 1. 


The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent 
physicians, 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 


45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for 1d. stamp.) 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| yBW—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | | °**?"" bs 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms: 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also N2W and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 








Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on view a.collection of Selected Examples tastefully 
framed and at moderate prices. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST FREE, 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TO ALL WHO CANNOT SLEEP. 
“FAIRY SPELLS” 


Produce 5 to 7 hours’ refreshing sleep. Do 
not contain an opiate. Absolutely no after ill 
effects. Restore a natural sleep. Price 2s. 9d., 
post-free. Address: ‘** FAIRY SPELLS,” 16a 
Crescent, Morecambe, Lancashire. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, Reading. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
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NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY.— Price ONE SHILLING 
(First Number of Vol V,) 
ConTENTS :— ' | 








1, NorEs or THE Montu.—2, , 
DEFENCE OF THE EpUucATION oe ce ee 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. “QuEsTIONS OF CONSCIENC?.” The Rey. Jo 


Clifford, D.D.—3, Tue Limits or Com 
The Rev. Canon Malcolm MacColl, DD t gw 
Unions AND THE Law. T. Artemus Jones : 
SHOULD Divorce Cases BE REPORTED? Lady Tear 
+ —6. De Biowirz. John N. Raphael.—7, Protecres 

EMIGRATION OF WoMEN T0 SoutH Arnica, = 


PrEstpENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. VickE-PrRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CHarrman—The Rev. Dr. WACE. Deputy-CHairnMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
SrcrEeTaRy—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AssisTant-AcTuARY—F. T. M. BYERS, Esgq., F.I.A. 


AcTUARY AND Manacer—F, B. WYATT, Hsq., F.1A. 





eree 





b) The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to | Countess of Malmesbury.—s. Waar New oan 
Tuinks To-pay. Arti H. = FP 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. Soe eg el 

10, ARMED Peace. Commendatore Cesare Ponzoni, I 


—1l. TROUBLES IN TRUSTS. Samuel E. M ra 
Moers. Walter Raymond.—13, Recent Bont - 


Published at 82 & 83 Tempie Cuamprrs, Ec. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. Annual Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 


BONUSES ON AN EXCEED. 
DISTINCTIVE “inGLy HIGH SCALE. | IMPORTANT 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 
FEATURES. © THOSE USUALLY CHARGED NOTICE. 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
MOST FAVOURABLE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 











No Agents employed and No Om Beane. 
Commission paid for the intro- 
duction of business, whereby 
about £10,000 a year falls into 


OBERMANN, 


Assurances can be readily effected | ETIENNE PIVERT DE SEN ANCOUR, 
» by direct communication with 
the Office. Translated from the French with Biographical 


and Critical Introduction by 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITS, 








liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 3l1st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox 
titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want'and fill a place,’ 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 


the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLte ManuracturEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


prac- 
° 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stemach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The ee this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers. it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All. who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. $-Bots, 





GOLD MEDAL. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
GOM oo co ve oo oo S1 86... 0148.. 072 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ee 08 ef 

f 


1126..0163.,082 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 18380, 
Paid-up Capital ..........sssessessesseeee+4 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........sccsscceccscessesees £950,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
HSTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 








° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
23 a repayable on demand, 23 / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
— Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
[anufacturers, &c., on application. 














SIX SHILLINGS NET, 
New Catalogue of Works in Psychology and 
Philosophy now ready. 


PHILIP WELLBY, 
6 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W., 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


TEE eccccccccs eveee £1010 0 
Half-Page ....... ec ccccecccccs 5 0 
Quarter-Page ......00. eocccce 212 6 
Narrow Column ....ccccocccsee 810 0 
Half-Column .......es0+ eccoooe 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....cseeseseee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ........0.. seeee£14 14 0 
Inside Page ....... eenceces coe 919 6 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to spaca _ 
Terms: net, 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs, 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T, CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Dxpét, Cuiro and Port 
Said; GoRDON AND GotTcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; 
PrictoR AND Company, Dunedin; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, 
N.Z,; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C. 
Rie@spy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be -obtained, and Subscriptions are 








Cheques (and fPost-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


received. 
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NOW READY. 
THE RIGGLESES AND OTHERS. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, 
Author of “ Mrs. Green.” 6s. 


B _— Rendered with a humour, a sympathy, and pathos whieh 
Morning sare to be remarkable when discovered. The volumes of fiction 
ed yma the Press are so commonly wearisome that ‘the jaded reviewer’ 


that Pome to exclaim, ‘Behold how good a thing it is to come on a book that 
pe be praised without reserve!’” 


NORTH, SOUTH, AND 
OVER THE SEA. 
By M. E. FRANCIS, 


Author of “Pastorals of Dorset,” “Fiander’s Widow,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Mr. H. M. Brock. 6s, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, 
Editor of “The Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 


Field.—‘It contains a mass of instruction and illustration not always to be 
found altogether when required, and as such it will be very useful as a popular 
handbook for amateurs and others anxious to grow trees and shrubs. The 
work would be a welcome present to anyone fond of shrubs and trees, and it 
well deserves a place in every good garden and country house library,” 

Gardeners’ Chronicle.—‘‘ A good book on trees and shrubs is a real want. 
Few books are more often enquired for, and until now we have had a difficulty 
inreplying to our correspondents who have asked for information on the point. 
In these days of trashy gardening books, it is a pleasure to come across one 
which bears the stamp of original observation, judicious inference, and indus- 
trious research.” 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


NOW READY.—NEW BOOK BY : 
Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 
Illustrated with 190 Full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net, 


Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY 


PROBLEMS. By the BisHor or DurHam (the late), the BisHoP or 
Worcester, the Bishop oF BLOEMFONTEIN, Revs. Canon Scorrt HoLuanp, 
A. L. Lituey, P. DEARMER, and others. With Introduction by W. J. 
HocxinG, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ An excellent book, consisting of stirring addresses by well-known Church- 
men.”—Literary World. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


UNDER THE DOME. by the Right Rev. A. F. 
Winnincton Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

THIRD EDITION.—With Portrait, cloth boards, 2s, net; paper cover, Is. net. 


FATHER DOLLING. A Memoir. By Josepu 


CLayTon. With Introduction by Canon Scott Hoiianp. 
“ Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincere 
worker.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but 
entirely without exaggeration.”—Church Times. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By Mary Macreop. Introduction by Sipney Lee. Illustrated by 
Gorpon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“Very well done. The illustrations add a special charm to this attractive 
volume,” ~Spectator, 
“Mr. Sidney Lee speaks highly of the stories, and we endorse every word 
he says in praise of them.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of Nigeria and the Western 
Soudan. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockiter Ferryman. [Illustrated by J. 
JEULICOE. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

The scene of the book is laid in the neighbourhood of Kano and Lake Tchad, 
where a British Expedition is now operating. 

“Strikes us as true to life, geography, and travel. The author has a breezy, 
natural style which interests us at once.”’—Times. 


NOW READY. 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 
Vol. XII. FRED MALCOLM AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Each volume is Illustrated, and strongly bound in pictorial paper boards, 
1s. ; fancy cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
I. THE SISTERS. (For Girls.) 
II. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH. (For Boys.) 
Ill. MARCIA’S HOME. (For Girls.) 
IV. THE SILVER FLAGON. (For Girls.) 
V. THE AUSTIN PRIZE. (For Boys.) 
VI. THE UNION JACKS. (For Boys.) 
VII. THE FORTUNES OF THE CHARLTON FAMILY. (For Girls.) 
VIII. THE LITTLE GENERAL. (For Boys.) 
IX. CYRIL THE FOUNOLING. (For Boys.) 
X. THE STORY OF JOHNNY BERTRAM. (For Boys.) 





XI. SIDNEY YORKE’S FRIEND. (For Boys.) 
“Those who are seeking to find ‘cheap books to replenish their lending 
libraries will do well to note this series.”—School Guardian. 


READY FEBRUARY 11th. 


THE FIRST NUMBER, 


PRICE ONE PENNY, 
OF 


GEO. R. SIMS’ 


NEW WEEKLY, 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


A POPULAR JOURNAL FOR EVERY ONE. 





Men and Women isa comprehensive title. It is 
intended to convey the comprehensive character of the 
new journal. 


Men and Women makes its appearance as a 
candidate for public favour in the firm belief that it will 
take a position of its own, and cover ground not at present 
occupied. 


All classes of Men and Women, from the Royal 
occupants of the Palace to the lost legions in “the great 
abyss,” will have their place in the Living Picture which 
will be presented to the reader week by week. 


The Men and Women of the World of Pleasure and 
the World of Pain, of the World of Work and the World 
of Play, of the World of Politics and the World of Art, 
the Man in the Street and the Woman at Home, will pass 
before us, leaving a record of such acts and deeds as they 
may accomplish for the edification or amusement of their 
fellow-creatures. 


The Editor has also prepared, from certain papers which 
have come into his possession, a series of domestic revela- 
tions entitled “ Young Mrs. Caudle.” The original Mrs. 
Caudle was a lady of middle age; her successor is quite a 
young lady, but has views of her own on a variety of 
subjects, and is by no means willing to let her husband 
have the last word on anything. Married Women—to say 
nothing of Married Men—will, it is anticipated, be not 
only amused but instructed by the little domestic differences 
at which they will be permitted to assist. 


In Men and Women the reader will find bright 
and interesting paragraphs and articles concerning not only 
the World of Rank and Fashion, but the Men and Women 
of the Classes and of the Masses who are making the 
Story of Our Times from day to day. 


Orders now received by all Newsagents, and at the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


Publishing & Advertisement Offices: 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., London. 


LA BELLE SAUVACE, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & ¢0.'S LIST. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY 


AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 
By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


Edited by RICHARD HODGSON and ALICE JOHNSON. 
2 vols, 8vo, 428, net. [On February 10th. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS, Edited by his Wife. With Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, net. 

“‘The charm of veritable romance clings round the remarkable life-story of 
the late Prof. Max Miiller to a degree seldom encountered in the biography 
even of great men......The main narrative is that of Prof. Max Miller himself 
in his familiar letters to friends, the simplicity, charm, and compass of which 
can hardly be surpassed.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. By SamueL Rawson GARDINER, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; Litt.D. Cambridge; LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D. Got- 
tingen, & NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, with Maps, in 4 vols, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each, [ Vol. I., 1649-1650, now ready. 

* * Mr. Gardiner left only one chapter of the final volume ready 
Sor publication, which will appear as Chapter X LIX. of this Edition. 
It will also be printed separately as a Supplement to the Library 

Edition. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND: based on 
Facts which are never in Dispute. By the Rev. CHartes Voysey, B.A., 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, formerly Vicar of Healaugh, Yorkshire, 
Minister of the Theistic Church, 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. 


FRANKLAND, F.B.M.S, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Bacteriology in the Victorian Era, Milk Dangers and Remedies, 
What to Breathe. Bacteria and Ice. 
Sunshine and Life. Some Poisons and their Prevention. 
Bacteriology and Water. 

“It is a luminous as well as fascinating treatise, destined, it may safely be 
prognosticated, to take its place as the popular handbook of its subject.” 

— Aberdeen Free Press, 


STATION STUDIES: being the Jottings of an 
African Official, By LioneL Portman. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“To those people who desire to know something about the Protectorate 
which Mr. Chamberlain has been ‘ booming’ by his recent visit, Mr. Portman's 
narrative may be recommended. In his pages the record of the trivial round, 
the common task, is enlivened by a caustic humour and much good-natured 
chaff of officialdom.”—St, James's Gazette. 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 


With Frontispiece by LanceLot SpeEp. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By Mrs. PERcY 


** Told with graphic power, the action moves swiftly, and the actors are ever 
in motion. The interest grows as we read on, and we cannot lay the book 
down till we have finished it.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 

* Jezebel, that wondrous beauty whose intrigues and murders culminated in 
the fulfilment of Elijah’s prophecy, ‘ By the ramparts of Jezreel shall dogs eat 
the flesh of Jezebel,’ is most ably depicted. Altogether it is a most entertaining 
yomance charmingly written.”—Jewish Express, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, 


and other Stories. By H. Riper Haggarp. CHEAPER BE-ISSUE. 
With 33 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


“THE VOICE OF THE WORLD.” 
By ARTHUR H. HOLMES. 
Price Six Shillings, 
* Without doubt a noteworthy book.”’—Daily Mail. | 
“‘ Here and there we find beauty, here and there insight, here and there the 
thrill of humanity on the sharp and invincible note of passion....... A novel far 
above the average.”—Academy and Literature. 
“ Provokingly readable.”’—Outlook (in an Article ‘‘ Novels of Mark”). 
«It is a very able book, and there are some very powerful scenes.” 
—Morning Post. 
“The thought and atmosphere are strangely attractive.”—Dundee Advertiser, 
* Max is certainly a creation, so is Rosina.” 
—Gossip (inan Article ‘The Book of the Week”), 


Published by Mr. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 376-7 Strand, W.C. 
((OLLECTORS OF BOOKS, 
M 





PICTURES, &e. 


BR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 
is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, 8.W. 





————____. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Captain A. T. MAHAN, 
Influence of Sea Power upon History.” 


A WARNING TO THE CABINET. By ELECTOR. 

THE CRISIS IN MOROCCO. By WALTER B. HARRIS. 

THE RISE AND CHARACTER OF PRUSSIAN POWER, By Sir Rows 
LAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 

CONCERNING GAMBLING. By WALTER A. RALEIGH. 

AN ARTISTIC NIHILIST. By A. J. FINBERG. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

GUNNERY AND THE NATION. By ARNOLD WHITE. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CONTEMPORARIES, By MICHAEL DRUMMOND, K.c. 

THE BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION. By the Hon. M. W. RIDLEY, Mp, 


THE JUDGMENT OF POSTERITY. By the late A. 
(Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford), . ° e THBERT MEDD 


GREATER BRITAIN. 





Author of « The 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
CERTIFICATE OF SALES, 
We have examined the books of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW for the year ending 30th of September, 1897, and 
forthe year ending 30th of September, 1902, and hereby 
certify that the sales of this periodical have doubled 
during the five years. ; 
(Signed) GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
Chartered Accountants, 

London, E.C., December 10th, 1902. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 


FROM 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S LIST. 





FIRST IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED. SECOND NOW READY. 


25 YEARS IN 17 PRISONS. By 


No. 7. The Life-story of an Ex-Convict, with his Impressions of our 
Prison System and of the Working of the Prison Act of 1898, With 8 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth designed, 3s. 6d. net. 
“*No. 7’ has written a deeply interesting book on one of the most difficult 
of social subjects.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—UNIFORM WITH “PICTURESQUE KENT” AND 
“PICTURESQUE SUBBEY.” 


PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume 


of Sketches by Duncan Mout. With Descriptive Letterpress by W. J. 
Harpy, F.S.A. Fcap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 
“ The artist’s touch is excellent......the letterpress is very good.”’—Standard, 





NEW WORK BY C¢. V. A. PEEL, F.B.GS., F.Z.S. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS OF 


EUROPE: their History and Chief Features. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, net. 
Mr. F. G. AFLALO in the Morning Post.—‘t Mr. Peel has acquitted himself in 
admirable fashion of a most useful task. Regarding his book rather as one of 
reference, he has not, by attempting any florid description, obscured the utility 
of his systematic tours of each garden.” 


THE RUSSELL PRESS. 
STUART SERIES 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 
A Series of Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindings, vividly illus- 
trating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, while 
others, though they have appeared in printed form, are Works of great rarity 
and value. Only 320 copies of each Volume will be on sale, 


VOL, II., 12s, 6d. net. 


THE CORONATION OF JAMES I. 


From the MS. of Elias Ashmole, now in the Archbishop’s Library at 
Lambeth. Editor, J. WickHam Leege, F.R.C.P., F.S.A. Binding—Dalling- 
ton “ Aphorismes,” bound for James L., with his Coat of Arms, [/eady. 


VOL. ITL., 12s, 6d, net. 


THE GREAT MONTROSE, 


1612-1650, Wishart’s ‘Memoirs of James Graham, Marquis of Montrose.” 

Edited and Abridged, with Biographical Sketch and Notes, by Jonn Smme. 

Binding—Gil, “‘ Logonomia Anglica,” 1619, bound for Henry, Prince of 

Wales, with his Coat of Arms, [ Ready. 
Intending Subscribers are requested to send their orders to their Booksellers 
as soon as possible. 





London: F, E, ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 
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~~ STATE EXPERIMENTS 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, 


Agent-General for New Zealand. 


Two Volumes, with Two Maps. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. net. 


The Times.—“ There is much in Mr. Reeves’s volumes which 
commands respect. He is saturated with his subject; the men 
and things described are intimately known to him. He loves 
his theme; and he communicates to his readers a portion of the 
fire of enthusiasm with which he writes.” 


The Spectator.—‘ We must express our appreciation of this 
lucid and impartial story of the English in the South, and remind 
our readers that the statesmen and thinkers of the whole world 
are interested in the Australasian Colonies.” 


The Morning Post— This book will take rank on the library 
shelves as a standard work, and will prove valuable to politicians, 
statesmen, and economists for all time.” 


The Athenzum.—“ Mr. Reeves is not only competent to write 
on the subject which he has chosen, but also perhaps the only 
man who is thoroughly iit to do so; and his reader knows in 
advance that he is in the best of hands.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 
ON FEBRUARY 10TH.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 








AUTHOR OF “THE LAKE OF WINE,” “THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
COMTE DE LA MUETTE,” “JOAN BROTHERHOOD,” &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND 


ASSYRIANS. By Georer S. Goopsprrep, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
History and Comparative Religion in the University of Chicago. 
*,* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
*.* Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will be pleased to send a Prospectus of 
the Series, giving full particulars of its scope and aim, with Press notices, post- 
free on application. 


THE NONJURORS: their Lives, Principles, 


and Writings. By J. H. Overton, D.D., Rector of Gumley and Canon 
Residentiary of Peterborough, Author of “The Church in England,” “The 
Anglican Revival,” &c. With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, lé6s. 

TIM ES,—‘“‘ Dr. Overton has done as much as anyone for our knowledge of 
the seventeenth century Church ; and his present book, though we hope it will 
be very far from his last, will put a crown upon his labours. It has all the 
finish of a master’s work, with uo loss of the tresh enthusiasm with which he 
began his labours.” 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SarToriIs. With 2 Illustrations by Lorp Leiguron, P.R.A., 
and a Portrait of the Author. NEW EDITION, with a Preface by Mrs. 
RICHMOND RITCHIE. SECOND IMPRESSION. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


ATHEN#UM.—“ This new edition of a book that delighted a former genera- 
tion we hail with real pleasure. Those who do not already know it will make 
an agreeable discovery...... The art that makes prefaces delightful reading 


seems the incommunicable secret of the few; it belongs pre-eminently to Mrs, 
Ritchie.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By 


James AnsTIE, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. : ; 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Anstie’s discussions show a clear apprehension of philo- 
sophical arguments and counter-arguments ; and the various positions advanced 


MAGMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A SERIES OF THIRTY ETCHINGS 
BY WILLIAM STRANG, 
Illustrating Subjects from DON QUIXOTE, 
Feap. folio, limited to 200 copies, £5 5s. net. 


Morning Post.—‘ He who gives us a gallery of pictures for such a book 
merits high praise, even if he does no more than deserve success; if he 
succeeds, it is not easy to express one’s thanks in words, But Mr. Strang has 
succeeded so well that those who know the book by heart may turn from 
picture to picture and never lose the feelings, potent and vague provocations 
now to tears and now to laughter, with which the present writer read the book 
in Thomas Shelton’s translation for the first time.” 








WITH A PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. 
JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANIZATION 


OF POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. Osrrogorsxr. Translated from the 
French by FREDERICK CLaRKE, M.A. In 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


Times.—“ One of the best studies of democratic institutions since the appear- 
ance of M. de Tocqueville’s classic work....... No one can read these volumes 
without having his mental horizon widened, and without coming to the con- 
clusion that they form one of the most valuable additions to political literature 
in recent years,” 

Bookman.—* The most important accession to political science that we have 
come upon since Mr. Bryce dealt with American institutions.” 





VOL. 1I1I,. READY ON TUESDAY, 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Sreconp Part—From the Close of the 
Seven Years’ War to the Second Peace of Paris, Vol. III. (1763-1798). 
With Maps and Plans, 8vo, 18s, net. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED.—Vols, I. and II., 8vo, 36s. net. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR ERNEST A, 


GARDNER, 
ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest Arrnur 
GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies from 


the Chronicles of Rome. By Francis Marion Crawrorp. With 115 
Illustrations, and a Map of Rome. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Athenzum.—* We can imagine no more welcome companion for the cultivated 
traveller who is about to visit Rome, and no more welcome gift for those who 
have been there.” 





; OXFORD EDITION, 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. The Translation 


called Dryden’s Corrected from the Greek and Revised by A. H. Cloves. 
In 5 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 





LONDON BEFORE THE CONQUEST. By 


W. R. Lernasy. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Globe.—“‘ For the student of the antiquities of London Mr. Lethaby’s book 
furnishes matter of much interest. It raises again all the old disputed 
problems, and suggests solutions which will be carefully canvassed by 
enthusiasts. ‘The average reader will find in it much curious information.” 





LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Vol, 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEAR’S PLAYS, 


and LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS, By Witt» Haztirt. 
8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


A NEW STUDENT’S ATLAS OF ENGLISH 


HISTORY. By Emit Rercu, Doctor Juris, 4to, 10s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ The work consists of three parts, plans, text, and index ; 
and in the compilation of all is displayed an admirably scrupulous care and 
exactitude. The printing is excellent, and in every point of form the book is 
a perfect example of the publisher's craft.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 











Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net; by post, 5s. 4d. 

MR. GEORGE BARLOW’S COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS. In1l0vols. Vols. I., II., and III. now ready. The 
others at short intervals. 

The Scotsman.—* Mr. Barlow’s work is always genuine, fluent, and sweet, 
and the appearance of this collective edition of the poems will prove welcome 


to many.” . ‘ : 
Black and White.—“ Such sweetly melodious verse deserves the affection of 


every lover of the beauties and treasures in English literature.” 
London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED.-—Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. 6d. net; by post, ls. 9d. 





and criticised are aptly and precisely stated...... The measure of success | 


achieved is to Mr. Anstie’s credit.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES: a Comedy-Satire. 
By Witu1am Toynsee, Author of ‘‘ Excursions in Comedy,” &e. 

The Scotsman.—‘‘ The personages are high political functionaries of the 
present day and women of fashion...... It is interesting to read and has many 
witty strokes in its dialogue, while its characters are cleverly depicted in their 
natural aspects. ‘The book may be recommended to those who have cultivated 
the neglected but always delightful art of reading plays.” 


London: HENRY J, GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





In order to secure thoroughly good reproduction of its many 
Illustrations, the COUNTY GENTLEMAN will be printed 
for the future upon Art Paper, with a Thick Cover. This important 
alteration will, however, have no effect upon the present arrange- 
ments by which the paper goes to press on Friday night; it will 
thus continue to contain, in contrast with other illustrated weekly 
publications, the latest news of hunting and other sport. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ “ Who’s Who.” 


The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C. J. 
Cornish, is entitled “Pheasants Worth Intro- 


ducing.” 


The titles of other Articlesfof interest in the current number of 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN are :— 
PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST. 
THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING.—IX. THE HORSE, 
THE ETON COLLEGE BEAGLES. 
THE WOOD-PIGEON. 
IN THE LAND OF THE RAILS. 
THE ORNITHOLOGIST OUT HUNTING. 
INTER-REGIMENTAL AND ARMY POLO. 
THE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 
**BACK TO THE LAND.” By a Joursatist turned Countryman. 


“The Animal of the Week” is Mrs, T. E. Hopkins’s “ Rumney 
Rock,” a Blue Belton English Setter. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Illustrated Advertisements of Animals for Sale. Advertise- 
ments of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should be accompanied by a 
photograph, to be reproduced with them. This method of 
advertisement has been found by experience to meet with greater 
success than any other. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of the “ County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. A THIN EDITION IS 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. 
per annum (post-free). The “County Gentleman” is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ List 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE CIRCLE. 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 6s, 








W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, says :— 


THE CIRCLE 


is “fresh and original......There are turns of expression sug 
tions of thought, a clear and masterful conception of the ‘bees 
in hand, and an abounding vitality, which arrest the attentio 
and make us read ™ 


THE CIRCLE 


from the beginning to the end......In the very first chapter 


THE CIRCLE 


grips us......A story more absorbing from the first page to the 


A NOVEL MORE DIFFICULT TO 
LAY DOWN, IT IS RARELY OUR 
GOOD FORTUNE TO PERUSE,” 








JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW BOOK. 
Y O U T H ® “A wonderful piece of writing.” 


—Sketch, 


6s. “There is magic in it.”—Academy, 


Y Oo U T H ; “ Masterly skill and truth.” 


—T. P.’s Weekly. 


6s. “ Of exceptional power.”—Outlook. 


Y O U T H x “Enthralling book.”—Spectator. 


——————_.» 








AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE, 


By Major-General Sir ALEXANDER BRUCE TULLOCH, E.C.B., CMG, 
Demy 8vo, lis. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


AGNOSTICISM. 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E., 


Author of “ Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium,” 
“* Anti-Theistic Theories,”’ &c., &c. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


NationaL STRATEGY. By a Staff Officer. 

Tur BaLtLap oF Lonpon River. By May Byron. 

PrairiE TO Paciric. By C. Hanbury-Williams, 

LETTERS TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 

Tur DowER-CHEST OF ANN PonsFoRD. By U. L. Silberrad. 

A River or Catuay. By Ernest Dawson. 

Cosas DE EspaNa. By a Late Resident in Spain. 

CHILDREN OF TempEsT.—Chaps. 13-15. By Neil Munro. 

A Pouicy ror IrELAND. By Amhas. 

A Sipe-Issurz. By Author of “On the Heels of De Wet.” 

Our Foop-Supriy 1n Time or War, 

Musines WITHOUT MeTHOD.—THE LEISURE oF OLD Dars—Booxs 
THAT ARE NO BookS—THE VALUE OF READING. 

A Frencu MINISTER OF MARINE ON NAVAL ARMAMENTS AND POLICY, 


By Active List. 
PRICE 2s. 6d. 





Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address— Whipstocks, London.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, London and Edinburgh. 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST 


‘‘A GREAT JACOBITE NOVEL.” 
“A singularly fascinating novel.”—Spectator. 
POOR SONS OF A DAY. 


By ALLAN McAULAY, 
Author of “The Rhymer,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





« A remarkably vivid picture...... original and valuable work.” 
—Times. 


POOR SONS OF A DAY. 


“For a lively and unaffected presentment of the ’45 in its 
strength and its weakness, its madness and its misery, we have 
read nothing by any living novelist to compare with the vivid 
narrative of Mr. McAulay.”—Spectator. 

“The author reveals a power of interpretation seldom observed 


jn equal measure anywhere out of the pages of Scott.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 





LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY 
(Mrs. Russell Gurney). Edited by her Niece. With Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“The most delightful reading...... It is impossible to speak too highly of these 
letters, or of the beautiful life and character which they display.’’—Speaker. 


«We cannot too warmly recommend this book.”—Spectator, 





THE LIFE OF DR. MARTINEAU. 


By the Rev. James DRUMMOND, and the Rev. C. B. Upton, With Portraits 

and Illustrations, in 2 large vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
“These volumes intensify, if possible, our admiration for Dr. Martineau’s 
eat intellectual powers, his rare skill as a dialectician, his splendid faculty 
or exposition ; but, above all, fora rare sweetness and graciousness of spirit, 
and for a profottnd insight into the things that matter—those things that 
transcend time and space, and alone give to human life stability and sanctity.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 


BY BOLTON KING, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 


1814-1871. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 


“ We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement......faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 


BY BOLTON KING AND THOMAS OKEY. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 
Position, her Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, demy 
8vo, 12s. net. 

«Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
yolumes on Italian life and prospects.”— World. 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net each. 
BY MARTIN A. S. HUME. 
TREASON AND PLOT. = Struggles 
for Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth. 
‘A brilliant and interesting book.” 
—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


ROBESPIERRE. A Study and Biography. 
With Portrait in Photogravure. 
“A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”—Daily News. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD FRY, F.R.S. 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. 


“There is not one of these lucid and yet profound essays that will not repay 
any cultured reader’s perusal.”"—Scotsman, 


BY THE HON. G. C. BRODRICK (Warden of Merton College, Oxford). 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. 


“Makes, as might be expected, most entertaining reading.......It is always 
shrewdly critical, and lets in many a searching sidelight upon the educational 
and political methods of half a century ago.”—Daily Chronicle. 


LORD ROBERTS: a Life for Boys. 


By Victet Brooxe-Hunt, Illustrated, extra crown 8vo (Cheap Edition), 
2s. 6d. net. 
“It is so well written that history reads like a romance.”—Literary World. 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By Henry 


Newso.t. With 24 Full-page Illustrations from Originals in the British 
Museum. Crown 8vo (Cheap Edition), 2s. 6d. net. 


“ We can think of no better book for boys than this.” —Times, 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


By HARRIET JAY (the Novelist’s Sister-in-Law). 
Illustrated with Portraits and from other sourees, demy 8vo0, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


** Miss Jay has told the story with fascinating skill—with perfect frankness 
—and yet with justice. I was unable to lay down the book from the first 
moment I took it in my hands. It deserves to take its place among the very 
fine biographies in our language.”—Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in T, P,’s Weekly. 

** Its intense human interest inevitably manifests itself upon every 2.” 

f Seles —St. James's tte, 

“A singularly fascinating human document.’”’—Morning Post, 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the 


Founder of the Roman Empire (B.C. 63—A.D. 14). By E. S. Sucxsurea, 
Litt.D., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. With 17 Illustra- 
tions and a Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, 

In this study of the Founder of the Roman Empire the writer has 
endeavoured to arrive at an impartial estimate of the character and aims of 
—— bey of the problem with which he had to dealin the Roman world 
as he found it. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By 


J. Harvey Broom, M.A. Beautifully Illustrated with many Ph otographs 
by L. C. Keighley-Peach. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 


“It should become the standard work on the topic.”—Mr. Sipney Leg, 


THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Atice Garpner, Lecturer and Associate 
of Newnham College, Cambridge ; Author of “ Julian the Philosopher,” 
&c., &c. Cloth gilt, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. By Frieprica 


NreTzscHE. Translated by JoHanna VoLz. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s, 6d. net. 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLI- 


CATION OF MECHANICAL POWER TO BROAD VEHICLES. By 
Ruys Jenkins, Mem Inst.Mech.Eng. With over 100 Illustrations, medium 
8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


THE OLD BAILEY & NEWGATE. 


By CuarLes GorpoN. With about 100 Dlustrations and a Frontispiece in 
Tint, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 


ADVENTURE FOR NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG AND OLD. By Mrs, 
AvuBrReY Le Btionp (Mrs. Maine). With numerous Illustrations and 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COMING OF SONIA. By 


Mrs. Hamitton Syncs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
«Sympathetic insight into character—admirable sketch.”—Spectator, 
“ Sonia is a fascinating little woman.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘In the choice and treatment of her subjects Mrs. Synge has achieved a 
triumph of mind over matter.”—Outlook, 


FIRE BRIGADE REFORM. By 


Artuur SHEaN, Consulting Fire Brigade Engineer. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 6d 


OLD TALES FROM GREECE. By 


ALicE ZIMMERN. New Edition. Long 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. 






































UNWIN’S COPYRIGHT NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


WAS IT RIGHT TO FORGIVE? 


By AMELIA E. BARR. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





THREE SPLENDID NOVELS. 
1. THE LONG VIGIL. 


By F. JENNER TAYLER. 


2. THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. - Price 6s. 


3. THE LIVING BUDDHA. 


By ROY HORNIMAN. Price 68. 


Price 6s. 





JAMES NISBET and CO.. Ltd.. 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.O, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 
OF NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORG 
JOACHIM GOSCHEN, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 


1752-1829. With Extracts from his Correspondence with Goethe, Schiller, 
Klopstock, Wieland, Kérner, and many other leading Authors and Men of 
Letters of the Time. By his Grandson, Viscount GoscHEN. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, net. 





FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD 
STEWART, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., &C. the story of 


his Life, mainly in his own words. Edited by G. R. E.smir, C.S.L, joint 
Author of ‘‘The Life of Lumsden of the Guides,” With Portraits, Maps, 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Ready next week, 





NAPLES IN 1799. A History of the Revolution of 
1799 and of the Rise and Fall of the Parthenopean Republic, including the 
Parts played by Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. Derived mainly from 
Italian Sources. By ConsTancrk GIGLIOLI, With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 21s, net. 





THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By Professor 
Laneton Dovetas. With Maps, Photogravures, and other Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 25s. net. 

** An elaborate and scholarly work.”—Westminster Gazette, 
**A very thorough and scholarly piece of work......0ught to rank as the 
standard history of Siena.”—Manchester Guardian. 





SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART. A Study 
of Spiral Formations based on the Manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci. 
By THEopoRE ANDREA Cook, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Old Touraine,” 
“*Rouen,” &c. Witha Preface by Professor E. Ray LAaNKESTER, F.RB.S., 
&c., Director of the British Museum of Natural History, With Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE IDEALS OF THE EAST. With Special 


Reference to the Art of Japan. By Kaxazu OxakuRra. Crown 8vo, ds. net, 
[Ready neat week. 





IN THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS. 


The Narrative of a Cruise in the Schooner ‘ Terrapin,’ with Notices of the 
Islands, their Fauna, Ethnology, &c. By C. Boprn Kioss. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot, medium 
8vo, 21s. net. [Ready next week, 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE NEW FOREST: its Traditions, Inhabitants, 


andCustoms. By Rose pz CrespigNy and Horace Hutcuinson. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, and a Map, crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d, net. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. The Gifford 


Lectures delivered in the University of St. Andrews in the Session 
1902-1903. By the Right Hon. R. B. Hatpane, K.C., M.P., LL.D., Author 
of “ Education and Empire,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN 
THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. By Stepuen 


Pacet, F.R.C.S. Short demy 8vo, 6s, 


NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY'S HOME AND 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


GEOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Euclid. Having in view the New Regulations of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local, the London Matriculation, the Board of 
Education, and other Examinations. By S. O. ANpDREw, M.A., Head- 


Master of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon, Fceap. 8vo, 2s, 


MURRAY'S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE (at different Epochs). 


2 Maps on 1 sheet, 2s. cloth ; 1s, net paper. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST. By the Rev. 8. A. 


ALEXANDER, Canon of Gloucester; sometime Lecturer at the Temple 
Church. Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 





THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. Meditations 


and Addresses delivered chiefly at Cuddesdon. By the Ven. C. W. Furse, 
late Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster; sometime Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
JamEs MacArruur, D.D., the Lord Bishop of Bombay, and a Portrait of 
the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. 
Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, £1 1s. net. 
[The World's History, Vol, VI, 


THE REACTION IN FRANCE 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 95, net. ; 


[Main Currents in XIXth Century Literature, Vol. 111 

The Scotsman.—‘ Penetrating in insight and brilliant in exposition, , 
readers of English have reason to congratulate themselves on —. . 

of a book so instructive and so stimulating to every man of culture? 


THE ROMANCE ‘OF MY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH, 


By Mme, EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s, 6d, 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 
By Lord WILLIAM NEVILL (W. B. N.) 6s. 


The Standard.—‘ A faithful and apparently impartial account of life in 
convict prison is always worth reading. In this case it is supplied by a man " 
education and intelligence, who had his wits about him, used his eyes, and ak 
not too much overcome by his misfortunes to lose his sense of proportion,” 





THE HUNT FOR THE GIANT SLOTH. 


THROUGH the HEART of PATAGONIA, 
By HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., £1 1s. net. Postage 6d, 


The Times.—‘‘ The work of a brave and energetic young man, who did the 
very best that was in him, and overcame great difficulties. It will be specially 
agreeable to lovers of sporting literature.” 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 
By E. D. MOREL. 
With 32 Plates and Maps, 1 vol., 12s. net. Postage 6d. 


The Literary World.—‘‘ If we could suppose that this book would be scattered 
broadcast and be read attentively by the beneficiaries of free library provision, 
we should beable to reckon Mr. Morelamong British benefactors,” : 


POEMS. 
By GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


The Spectator.— They afford agreeable evidence of wide culture, allied to 
considerable command of versification.” 


THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 


The Atheneum.— We are struck by his general rarity of view as well as his 
gift of innuendo. He sees further than the ordinary jester ; he has grasped the 
ironies which underlie modern life.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THEWS OF ENGLAND. 


By PATRICK VAUX. 3s. 6d. 


The St. James's Gazette-—“ His pictures of the hurly-burly of a modern sea- 
fight are very real, very vivid, They have power to stir the blood, and we 
think that some of Mr. Vaux’s anticipations will not be very wide of the mark 
when the real thing comes.” 


THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY. 


By EDITH BARNETT. 6s, 


HIDDEN MANNA. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 6s. 


The Standard.—‘‘ Those who would penetrate the secrets of Morocco cannot 
do better than take Mr. Dawson as their guide.” 


THE LAST BUCCANEER. 
By L. COPE CORNFORD, 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle-—‘‘ Holds one from cover to cover. It is a stirring 
story, and it will cheer the hearts of those who delight in tales of moving 
adventure.” 


GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. 
By CHARLES TURLEY. 3s. 6d. 


The Spectator.—* We know of no more eloquent or engrossing vindication of 
the influence of disciplined pastime on character than is to be found in its 
pages, It is extremely good reading from end to end.” 


THE KING’S AGENT. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. 6s, 


The Athenzum—A well-written, fascinating story. The interest is 
sustained till the last page, and we recommend this as a thoroughly interesting 
specimen of the historical type of romance.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


CITIES OF INDIA. 


By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., ex-Director of Records, 


Government of India. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


HE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT, 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “New Grub Street,” “The Crown of Life,” &e. 6s. 





TUDOR TRACTS. With an Introduction by A. F. Pottarp, Author of “ England 


under Protector Somerset,” &c. 


STUART TRACTS. With Introduction by C. H. Fiera, Author of “ Oliver Cromwell.” 


These Volumes form the First of the Reissue of the Classified and Rearranged Edition of Professor ARBER’S famous Miscellany, 


“AN ENGLISH GARNER.” 


Each Volume is sold separately and contains an Introduction by a Specialist and a 


copious Index, thus rendering the work of reference easy. 48. net each. 





THREE YEARS WAR. 


demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By Curistian DE Wer. 


With Portrait, Map, and Plans, 


“De Wet’s Great Book” is probably the volume most in demand in the book markets of the world. 





CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By C. J. Hommes. With 77 Photogravure 
Illustrations. Edition limited to 350 Copies, £5 5s. net. 

D. 8. M. in the Saturday Review says :— Very careful, fully informed, and 
excellently written...... The splendidly reproduced illustrations are in some 
cases better than the originals, for Constable’s manner of sketching gives 
extraordinary force to black and white.” 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. By P. Vicnon, 


D.Se, (Fr.) Demy 4to, Illustrated with many Photogravure and Collotype 
Plates, 12s. 6d, net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST. By 


Meresxowsk!, Author of “The Forerunner,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. 


The Journal of a German Burgomaster of the Sixteenth Century. Trans- 
lated by ALBERT VANDAM. Introduced by Herbert Fisuer, M.A., New 
Coll, Oxon. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS of FRANCIS 


RENE, Vicomte de Chateaubriand, sometime Ambassador to England. 
6 vols, demy 8vo, Illustrated, £4 10s. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA. By G. F-H. 


BERKELEY, Demy 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


By Epwarp Hurtoy. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE. Trans- 


lated from the German by Witimorr Evans. With an Introduction by 
H. TmsrReELL BuistropE, M.A. Demy 8vo, over 1,000 pp., Index, 
31s. 6d. net. 

The Lancet says: ‘‘ An important contribution towards the development of 
that larger conception of preventive medicine to which we seem to be gradually 
moving, and the medical officer of health, as well as the general medical 
practitioner, should derive inspiration from its pages,” 


THE NATURE STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Compiled and Arranged by the Rev. Canon Srewarp and ALicse E, 
Mircuetu. Interleaved with writing paper, 2s. net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Sramay. 


Feap. 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. [2nd Edition now ready. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. By E. &. 


SoMERVILLE and Martin Ross. With Coloured Illustrations, 6s, 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE OF 


RIGHT AND WRONG. By Professor Franz Brentano, Translated 
with an Introduction by Cec1t Hacur. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 


Witu1am Penn. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net ; leather, 3s, 6d. net; LARGE-TYPE EDITION, 3s. 6d. net. 





MR. 
POCKET EDITION of the Novels in 15 vols. 


cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net each; or in leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Printed on Paper specially made for this Edition, bound in red 


LIBRARY EDITION (including the “ Poems” and “ An Essay on Comedy”) in 18 vols. crown 8vo, with 


Photogravure Frontispieces, 6s. per vol. Each volume sold separately. 





THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, and Antiquities, 
VOL. 4 NOW READY. Royal 8vo, ds. net. 





During February the following Important Works will be Published: 


THE NATION’S NEED. A Beries of Articles on Education by Various Authorities. 


Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 


10s. 6d. net each. 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY. 


Plates, 80 Illustrations, and a Map, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


By G. 


By G. F. Him, M.A. 


Hanoraux. 4 vols., Illustrated with Portraits, 


With 16 Collotype 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and OCO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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THE BISHOPRIC OF TRURO. 
The First Twenty-five Years, 1877-1902. 


By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
and Precentor of Truro; Author of - “Five: Great Oxford 
Leaders.” With Illustrations, and an Introductory Poem by 
A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


“The author knows Cornwall and its people well, and has a true enthusiasm 
for the subject of his writing. With the completion of his cathedral now in 
sight, the time has been fitly chosen for the history of Benson’s episcopate to 
be recorded, and the author has performed his modestly undertaken task with 
conspicuous devotion and skill.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“To all students of the more recent ecclesiastical development of the Church 
of England his volume will be indispensable. It is excellently illustrated.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“© A mine of wealth as regards the state of religious feeling in the new 
western diocese.” —Standard. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 
AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
Third Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“On the whole, we know of no more useful handbook to Egyptian history, 
summing up in a popular form in a short compass the results of Egyptian 
research down to the present time.”—Church Times. 

** Prof. Sayce has written a charming work, which every lover of Egypt will 
fly to.”—Church Bells, 


HEBREWS. By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“A fascinating book.”—Standard, 
“Ts charged with mental stimulus on every page.”—Expository Times. 
“ Every page of the book reveals the scholar, and the fascinating manner in 


which Prof. Sayce marshals his facts and draws his conclusions makes the book 
of great value to students.” — Western Morning News, 


VENICE. 
An Historical Sketch of the Republic, 


By HORATIO F. BROWNE, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWNE, Author of “Venice: an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux 
of France. 

By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., sometime 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. With numerous I]lustrations. 


“It was a happy inspiration which induced Mr. T. A. Cook to devote a 
monograph to this subject....... The conception is at once felicitous and novel, 
no similar work having been produced either in England or in France, and the 
execution is worthy of the conception.”—Times, 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE. 


By the Rev. W.S. CRAWFORD, B.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
ContENnTS.—Life of Synesius—The Philosopher—The Man of Science—The 
Literary Man—The Poet—The Man of Action—The Ecclesiastic— The 
Humourist—The Country Gentleman—The Man—The Friends of Synesius— 
The Works of Synesius—Summary—Appendices, 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 
LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, 
AND LETTERS. 

With Hints on Writing for the Press. 


By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., formerly Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


*It is crammed with useful hints.’”’—Ozford Magazine, 

** Mr. Miles’ experience as an Honours Coach in Essay-writing at Cambridge 
University has enabled him to supply this useful book on a vague and difficult 
class of subjects, such as the expression of ideas, style, speaking, proof- 
correcting....... The work teems with useful suggestions not only for pupils, but 
also for teachers and examiners.”—Educational Times. 

«‘Will certainly help a student in mastering the mechanical processes of 
literary work.”—Aberdeen Journal ‘ 


OUR LIFE IN PARADISE, 
By the Rev. E. A. DOWN, M.A.,, Assistant-Priest at the Ch 
of St. John the Divine, Kennington. With an Introduction j 
the Right Hon. Viscount HALIFAX. Crown 8¥o, 5s, net,” 


Contents.—Immortality—The Disembodied Soul—Th iviti 
Unseen World—The Cleansing Fires—Our Hopes Beyond the Ven S the 
in Prison—Our Relation to the Blessed Dead—* Invocation of Saints a 

x, 


THREE BULWARKS OF Tp 


FAITH : Evolution, the Higher Criticism, ang 
the Resurrection of Christ. By the Rey, £ q 
ARCHER-SHEPHERD, 'M.A., Vicar of Avenbury, Hereford 
shire. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
** To the Resurrection...... (which is discussed here in an e i 
tive manner) he would add Evolution and the Higher Critielnen str 
anything be more admirable than the way in which he argues that thése “a 
are too often supposed to be hostile to faith, may be made to serve its inte ‘ 
The handling of the last-mentioned topic is particularly successful, 
discriminating judgment has been brought to bear throughout, and thane 
wish a clear, reliable, and, in the best sense, popular statement of the criti | 
methods and results, cannot do better than turn to...... his vigorous pages,” 
‘*Students will find much useful information on historical and oven ea 
scientific points. There is a helpful hopefulness and fearlessness on th, 
author’s part, which bears all the more weight from his evidently wide 4 
of reading.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. Tange 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H.C. BEECHING, M.A, 
Canon of Westminster, Professor of Pastoral Theology at 
King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the Hon. Soo, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


ConTENTS.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man—Patriotism—Ar; 
—Romance—Nature—Pastorals—Death—Religion—N otes—Index of Writers 
Index of First Lines. 


“A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name...... Will c 
itself to all true lovers of English pasieg. Timon, eae s 


FIFTY EPIGRAMS FROM $s THE 
FIRST BOOK OF MARTIAL. | Translated into 
English Verse. By an ETON MASTER. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


“ The little|volume hasjdistinct merit, and is certainly amusing.” 
i —Journal of Education, 

“Here, for the first time perhaps, we have a translation of Martial that 
really brings out the spirit of the original...... Not only will they help school. 
boys to a better understanding of Martial’s witty epigrams, but they will bea 
source of genuine —_—, and amusement to many an elder boy who has long 
since left the benches of the grammar school or college for the serious work 
of life.”—Aberdeen Journal, 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS. 


Translated into English Verse. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A., Oxon. 4to, 5s, 


‘“* This faithful, scholarly, and tasteful book brings within reach of the English 
reader a poet who, in our opinion, ought to hold a place among the very fore. 
most of those unapproachable singers whom ancient Hellas brought forth,” 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 1 


For the use of Middle and Upper Forms of 
Schools. By J. L. MYRES, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps, Plans, &c.,5s 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, net each; or the 
Set, £2 8s, net. 

Period 1—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 

By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 

Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1278. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494 
1598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Triuity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. 

Period 5.—The Ascendanecy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 


Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 
By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 





of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
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